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land displays to the observer, the astronomical phenomena of 
northern regions, the extreme length of days towards the sol* 
ftice of summer, and their corresponding brevity towards the 
solstice of winter; this country is, also, within the limits where 
the animals proper for boreal regions begin to appear. The 
great cetaceous animals, and the multitude of different species 
of sea-birds which people the latitudes of Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
and Greenland, already abound in the Scottish Seas and neigh- 
bouring isles. But the climate is far from possessing the rigour 
of high latitudes ; an insular position in the Atlantic tempers 
and lessens the hoar frosts of winter, and, in some degree, 
balances the effect of the proximity of the pole. Thus the 
plains of Scotland are more fertile, and are covered with more 
southerly plants, than those of many countries situated in the 
same latitude on the Continent of Europe. Great humidity, and 
abundant rains, replace in Scotland the hoar frosts^ and supply 
the numerous springs, brooks, rivers, and lakes, as well in the 
mountains as in the plains. 

These various circumistances lend an original physiognomy to 
the nature of these regionS| of which I have endeavoured to give 
an idea. The habitations of men, the ancient and modern quo*- 
numents, the agricultural labours which have rendered the plains 
fertile, animated, and cheerful, have produced a striking contrast 
between the richness of the flat country, and the gloomy and 
wild aspect of the mountains, and those vast districts, thick set 
with rocks, and covered with heath, which seem abandoned hy 
nature to eternal sterility. There, no tree raises its head ;<— no 
building, no monument, except here and there some huge blocks 
of stone, formerly erected by the Druids, discloses the power of 
man. Mean villages, scattered at great dintances in the middle 
of deserts, with upforined huts, like those^ of the Liiplanders,^ 
are the retreats of the atill semi-barbarian inhabitants of these 
countries ; whilst the Scots of tb^ plains, proud of an ancient 
ci?ili2ationf show to foreigners their flpurishing and populoua 
citiesi their aca-porfs aiiittxated by the lOQost active commercet 
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their luxuriant fields, their manufactures carried to the highcjit 
point of perfectiop, and their celebrated Universities, which pro*- 
duced those literary and scientific characters, those profound 
geniuses, and eloquent legislators, who have given to Scotland 
that literary renown which it this day enjoys in the estimation of 
all Europe. 

However different may be the nature of the two regions known 
under the names of the High and the Low-lands of Scotland, it: 
was not in their nature alone that the cause was to be found of 
the little resemblance which exists between their respective in- 
habitants. With regard to the latter phenomenon, so striking to 
every foreigner, history assists us in comprehending why the 
mountains are occupied by a warlike race, but impatient of 
labour; poetic, yet ignorant; whilst an enlightened and indus** 
trious people inhabit the Low-lands. 

History informs us, that the Gaels fixed, from time immemo* 
rial, in the northern part of Great Britain, (expelled from the 
plains of the south of Scotland, first by the Romans, afterwards 
by the people of Teutonic origin,) took refuge in the almost 
inaccessible mountains, and maintained themselves there until 
the middle of the last century, sheltered not only from all inva"; 
sion of foreign enemies, but even from all mixture with the other 
nations of Europe, and that they had preserved, until that epoch, 
the language, habits, manners, and even the form of government 
of the Celtic people, from whom they originated. 

The inhabitants of the plains, on the contrary, descended from 
those conquerors of the north, who, at different periods, invaded 
the fertile regions of the south of Scotland, have cultivated the 
arts, sciences, and letters. Governed by princes of their own nation, 
they formed, for a long period, an independent kingdom, of 
which the Gaels made a part, rather as allies, it is true, than as 
subjects. A representative government, (which was strangely 
associated with the feudal systen^ then in vigour,) a parliament, 
extensive franchises accorded by the kings to villages and nu- 
merous burghs^ were thq germs of ^ spirit of liberty which de-^ 
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veloped itself at diflTerent epochs ; and that spirit^ favoured by the 
religioas Reformation, created institutions, the happy effects of 
which are still felt in oar day, and of which Scotland has reaped 
the fruits, even after having lost its political individuality by an 
union with England, its ancient rival. 

These are the objects which I proposed to examine. I have 
not stopped to signalize customs of little importance in them- 
selves, nor usages arising from the habits, and kind of domestic 
life of the Scots. These trifling peculiarities, which are only 
isolated facts, and which do not belong to the true national cha- 
racter, have appeared to me of little interest, compared with an 
inquiry into the influence which the climate, the historical events, 
and the form of government have exercised over the moral and 
intellectual faculties of individuals, on industry and general 
prosperity ; in fine, on the language and the arts ; objects, the 
history of which is evidently connected with that of the people. 

In contemplating the astonishing progress which the Scots 
have made in the course of the last century, an interesting ques- 
tion presented itself : has the definitive union of Scotland and 
England been the cause of this progress, as several authors have 
pretended ? at least what influence has it had on the civilization 
of the inhabitants of the Lowlands ? I have not endeavoured to 
solve completely so complicated a problem, but to present some 
reflections, which seem to me to indicate, that we must seek else* 
where tlian in the Act which deprived Scotland of its indepenr 
dence, for the cause of the prodigious developement of talent, 
learning, and industry, which is at present so much admired in 
that country. 

In order to place this question in a true light, I have been 
obliged to combat the unfavourable opinions so long prevalent in 
England against the inhabitants of the north, to ascertain the 
causes of such prejudices. 

Even while this hereditary injustice is much less marked in our 
day, it fails not to surprize those who have observed, with attention, 
jthe peculiar character of both people, still so widely difijsrjci)^ 
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from each other. It was necessary to compare them in some 
important points, and I have not done so without repugnance ; 
comparisons between two nations are delicate subjects, and 
difficult for a foreigner. But the very quality of a foreigner is, 
in some measure, a guarantee of greater impartiality in judg- 
ment ; thus, I have not permitted any hazardous assertions, and 
1 have been careful of supporting, by well-known facts, the 
opinions which a residence of two years in Scotland, and one 
]rear in England, has impressed on my mind. 

No one admires more than myself the noble loyalty, the 
patriotism, the generous sentiments which characterize the Eng- 
lish nation ; no one feels more lively, the merit of that consti- 
tution, which, assuring to the people the benefits of a wise 
liberty, has created numerous institutions, destined to form the 
happiness and the glory of all classes, and to difiuse throughout 
the whole social fabric, a life, and a moral movement which 
renders the English so justly proud of their country and their 
DamCi 

Animated by such sentiments, which t always feel pleasure ih 
professing, having enjoyed at the most critical period of the 
war, that generous hospitality which the Edglish nation has 
never refused, even to its enemies 5 citizen, in fine, of a Republic 
which owes its regeneration, and the return of its liberty arid 
happiness, to the successful resistance of the English, it is not 
to be believed that I could ever hive the intention to asperse a 
]people, to whom the most illustrious writers, among whom I de- 
light to mention Madame de Stael, have nobly rendered the most 
brilliant testimonies of esteem and admiration. 

The love of trutb> and the desire of seeing the Scots occupy 
that place in public opinion which is so eminently due to them^ 
have solely directed me. I do not believe, that in this respect I 
shall be accused of inconsiderate partiality^ or prejudices con* 
ceived in advance^ 

Entirely a stranger to Scotland, when 1 airived there 1 was 
imbued with some of the ideas in vogue among the English, and 
I partook of their prejudices ; but a more profound knowledge of 
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the nation^ and extended relations into the difierent clasaes of 
society, have rectified my early impressions, and convinced me 
of the little foundation for those reproaches which, at this day, 
the English stilt continue to address to their brethren of the 
Norths 

At a period when every thing connected with public education 
occupied the minds of all, it occurred to me that some details on 
the University of Edinburgh, on the distinguished Professors 
who attract such numbers of strangers to that classic ground, 
(and who, for the greater part, still occupy the same chairs at the 
present moment,) on the mode of instruction practised there, 
and on the resources of all kinds which are afforded to the stu-^ 
dents of this school, so worthy of the universal celebrity which 
it enjoys ; — I have thought, I say, that such details claimed every 
attention, and would not be without their utility. 

I have also endeavoured to give some idea of the society of 

'fidinburgb ; a society remarkable for the perfect ease, the 

cordiality, and the true amiableness which reign among its mem- 

■' bera. At the head of the Society of Edinburgh are conspicuous, at 

'this day, the lealmed Professors, distinguished literati and poets, who 

were the ornaments of it when I had the happiness to be admitted. 

Wejhall find that either for its Instittitions, or the manner of 
fife of its inhabitants, Edinburgh is not unworthy of the titles 
•of the JUims of the North, and the Capital qf Miad^ which 
many modern authors have bestowed upon it« 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Description of Edinburgh — Old Tonmr^Bolyrood Pdkuk 
— CaHle — ParUameni Hoitse^CoUege^Profegson, and oihtr 
LeamedMen. 

It is not only as being the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Scotland, and formerly the residence of its sorereigns and thetr 
brilliant court, that the city of £dinbm|^h attracts the attendott 
of the traveller. Its remaricable situation and picturesque $m» 
pect, the continually increasing splendour of its University^ 
which has acquired a well-merited fame throughout Europ<l^ 
render Edinburgh still more interesting in the eves of foreignem: 

This city is commanded by the summit of a hiil, which occu- 
pies a mile in circumference, in the direction of from east tb 
west, and is terminated on one side by a perpendicular rock, o^ 
which is btiilt an ancient castle of great strength ; and on thft 
other, by the Calton Hill, where an Observatoiy is enacted. A 
declivity of a mile and a half, covered with luxuriant veTdun^ 
gardens and beautiful country seats, separates the city frdm k 
fine gulf of the German sea, known by the name of the Pirth d 
Forth ; whilst, on the opposite side, the hill called Arthur's Sea^ 
of a conical shape, and the steep rocks of Salisbury Craigs, ait 
the foot of which a part of the city is situated, confine the bo^ 
rizon. It may easily be conceived, that a city thus situated faf 
the side of picturesque hilk^ at a little distance from a gulf, w» 
terspersed with islands,' must present remarkable points of view 
from every part. ^ , 

Under the name of Edinburgh is comprised two' cities, verjr 
different from each other, distinguished by the denominations^ 6f 
the Old and the New Town. The first, dull, ill built^ and con- 
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sisting for the most part of very irregular houses, is the ancient 
capital of Scotland. The other, which has been erected by the 
northern side of the Old Towji within, the last fifty years, is daily 
augmenting in grandeur and magnificence ; and already^ by its 
regularity and beauty, it may pass for one of the finest in Europe. 

These two towns, which are only separated, the one from the 
other, by a narrow loch or valley,^ differ as much with respect to 
their inhabitants as in their general aspect. The Old Town is 
the city of study and of business; where all the establishments 
for public ins^uctipn are situated^ as well as the warehouses 
and shops of every description ; it is also here where the 
merchants, tradesmen, and the greatest part of the students of 
the Univiersity reside,. The New Town is the city of amuse- 
ment, luxury, and elegance ; it contains the Theatre, and hand- 
some edifices devoted to music and dancing. It is also the resi- 
dence of the Scottish nobiKty and gentry, when they quit their 
estates for the winter, to enjoy the pleasures of more extended 
^ociety in the capital. 

_> With the exception of one or two streets, which appear to have 
oeen newly constructed, or rather repaired, the old town pos- 
sesses onlv winding, narrow, dark streets, consisting of houses 
MO iAgh, that they appear to be lost in the clouds ; there are 
^oie buildings in. which I have counted as many as ten or 
^welve stories. The narrow streets, known under the names of 
Close or Wynd, of which nearly the whole of the Old Town is 
composed^ were formerly remarkable for their dirtines? and un« 
Vholespme nature ; but, at present, the greatest care is taken 
1)y the police, to preserve cleanliness. in the streets of Edinburgh. 

The North and South Bridge streets are ornamented by hand- 
some shops of every description ; these streets, animated by a con- 
tinual passage of carriages, are furnished on each side by wide foot- 
jmvenientSy on which circulate the active and constantly moving 
crowd. It is chiefly in the forenoon that the scene is most lively^ 
At that time, stuldents are seen returning home in numerous 
^oups from the college, analysing, during their way, the learned 
Instructions which they had just been receiving. Then,'also, the 
i{iB3hionable world arrive from the New Town,^ to inspect the 
Warehouses of the Marchande de MocleSy the silk-mercer, and the 
elegant wares of the jeweller^ rather for the purpose of comply- 
jiQg with the laws of fashion, than of making any considerable 
purchases. The merchants, who are forward to oblige in pro- 
jjprtion to the elevated rank /of their customers, eagerly turn 
over their goods, and display their rich stuffs and precious jew- 
.ellery* happ^.if the ladies, who occupy a great part of the morn- 
•ing in admiring these fine productions of the art^^ reward them 
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/or all their trouble/ in purchasing a modest rlbboUi or otlieif 

article of equal value. This amusement, much more general ii{ 

Great Britahi than on the Continent, is called Shopping. ^ 

One of the most remarkable edifices of the Old Town is thei 

f)a1ace of Holyrood, the ancient residence of the Icings of Scot« 
and. It is situated in the eastern part of the city, at the foo^ 
of Salisbury Craigs, and is a quadrangular building, the archi- 
tecture being a Iktie heavy. A large gate, surmounted by the arms' 
of Scotland, and flanked by four high towers, gives a picturesque 
effect on entering. The two northern towers form the most an- 
dent portion of this edifice, and are th6 only renuiins of thel 
ancient palace; which, after having been almost entirely con- 
sumed by fire under the regime of Cromwell, was rebuilt in Hi 
present state by Charles II. The interior contains elegant apart- 
ments, occasionally occupied by the Duke of Hamiltoti, who' 
holds the office of Keeper of Holyrood palace. , 

A long gallery is shown, decorated with portraits of all the 
sovereigns of this country, from Fergus I. down to James Vtl 
It must not be believed that all these portraits are exact res^ni- 
blaaces of tfie kings whom they are intended to represent. It ill 
known that the most ancient have been painted from imagination^ 
at an epoch sufficiently modern. In this gallery the peers of the 
kingdom of Scotland assemble to choose sixteen of their num-' 
ber, to represent the Scottish nobility in the British Parliament. 
This ceremony, which takes place every seven years,' attracts i 
great concotirse of spectators of both sexes ; and the days pre-^ 
ceding and following the election are celebrated by brilliant f^tes: 

The most remarkable portion of this palace is that which ha^ 
' resisted the ravages of the flames. It is in these two ancient 
towers where are shown the apartments of Queen Mary Stuart^f 
preserved in the same state in which they were when that unfor- 
tunate princess quitted them to return no more. They are orna- 
mepted with antique tapestry ; the beds, of a gothic form, are' 
covered with embroidered silk hangings, which have been verj^ 
handsome; several portraits are also exhibited; among others! 
that of Hennr VIIL King of England. A portrait, in miniature, 
of Queen Miry, is enclosed in an ^bony toilette, which be- 
longed to her ; it gives the most perfect idea of that striking 
beauty, whfch became the source of ner misfortunes, and exposed 
her to the persecutions of her more powerful rival. 

On enteriiig this apartment one is seized with an insurtnount- 
able sadness. Every thing transports you back to the period 
when so lovely, s6 sensible, and so lively a princess, whose me^^ 
mory is still so 'dear to the iScots, inhabited this palace, <Hrhere 'dhe 
gavie herself up to the study of the fine arts and of poetrv. ' If 
^s in tfais^-sanie' 2J]pattbient that David Aizzib wail alsassinatedP 
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vnder the eyes of Mary. It is well known that this Italian, the 
ton of a musician of Turin, arriving in Scotland in the suite of 
the ambassador of Savoy, knew so well by his talents how to )gain 
the affection of the Queen, that he became her favorite, and almost 
her prime minister. They show the chamber where he supped 
w}th the Queen and the Countess of Argyle, when the King, who 
thirsted for his blood, suddenly entered into the room by a private 
staircase, followed by Lords Morton and Ruthven, and some 
trusty friends, armed from head to foot. The dark and narrow 
staircase still exists, and the door which leads to it from the inte- 
rior of the apartment, is in great part concealed by the ancient 
tapestry. The small anti-chamber is also to be seen where 
Jlizzio was dragged by the assassins after having vainly sought to 
put himself under the protection of the queen, by taking refuge 
ID her arms. 

Since the union of the crowns of England and Scotland, 
Holyrood-House, without ceasing to be a royal palace, has no 
Iimger been the residence of the Sovereign. Towards the end 
of the year 174^9 when Prince Charles Stuart, known by the 
name of the Pretender, at the head of Lis small army of brave 
Highlanders, had defeated the English troops at Preston-pans^ 
be stopped some weeks at Edinburgh. HoLyrood House became 
once more, during this short space of time, the residence of a 
court, without eclfttj but not without interest. It was from this 
place that the prince caused his father to be proclaimed with 
pomp, '* James III., King of Great Britain.^' It was here also that 
prince Charles appeared surrounded by his great vassals and 
principal chiefs of the Scottish clans, again attired in the ancient 
and picturesque costume of their forefatbers« and displaying the 
wild and warlike pomp of a considerable suite of inferior vassals, 
armed in the cause of their i^iicient sovereigns. This prince, 
whose. courage and enterprising genius rendered him worthy of 
fi better fate, seated for a moment on the splendid throne of his 
ancestors, dreamed, in this palace, of happiness which he could 
never attain. ' HoJyrood has seen, still more recently, a prince 
6f an illustrious and persecuted house, find an asylum under its 
Walls, which he had sought for in vain in the^other countries of 
Europe. 

By the side of the palace are tp be seen the gothic ruins of the 
ancient abbey of Holy Cross, founded in 1128, by king David I. 
Holyrood nalace has been built on the site of the convent^ and 
the church was preserved, in order to serve as a royal chapeL 
There the knights of the order of Chardon asseml^d, in former 
times, ' under the presidency of the king, for whom they had 
elevated a throne at one of the extremities of the charch* The 
disciples of John Knos, thie refoimer of Scotlandj^,^ their in- 
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considerate zeal^ demolished a great part of this churchy believiog 
they would succeed more promptly in overturning the catholic 
worship, if they destroyed all the religious edifices in which it 
had been celebrated. 

The quarter which surrounds Holyrood house, on^ of the dir-^ 
tiest in Edinburgh, is occupied solely by the lower classes of 
people. It was nevertheless, a century ago, the most elegant 
quarter of the city. The principal nobility inhabited houses^ 
which, at this day, would be despised by the poorest mechanics. 
This part of the city is an asyhim for insolvent debtors ; here 
justice has no power over them, and they are perfectly free ; 
they have even a vast park for their promenade, named St. Anne's 
Yard, adjoining the palace* These privileges are still the re- 
mains of that respect for royalty, which causes the palace of a 
sovereign to be regarded as a sanctuary which no one dares to 
violate, and under the shade of which, those who are pursued 
and persecuted seek for shelter. 

In the western part of the Old Town, viz. on the side oppo- 
site to the Palace of Holyrood, stands another building, not less 
remarkable for the historical recollections which it calls forth. 
It is an ancient fortress, constructed on a perpendicular rock to 
protect the city, which it commands from every part. 

This little fort is built on the summit of a rock of black basalt, 
300 feet in height ; nearly perpendicular, and every where ia-< 
accessible, except from the east. We arrive at it by ascending 
a gentle declivity, formed by the ridge of the hill on which thiB 
Old Town is situated. From whatever part we regard the castle, 
it presents an imposing and picturesque point of view. Already 
so well defended by nature, it has been equally protected by art« 
Every where it is surrounded by walls, even in the places where 
the rock b so steep that it appears useless to have had recourse to 
artificial fortifications. The only accessible part is defended hj 
palisades, by a deep ditch over which is thrown a draw-bridge, 
and by cross batteries* .. jlowever, although sufficiently strong to 
resifit a sudden attack, it could not sustain a regular siege in the 
present state of military art, commanded as it is by the hills of 
Salisbury Craigs, and Arthur's Seat ; also, the. buildings of 
which it is composed being unable to resist the fire of artillery. 
But it might be very useful to protect the city in the case of po» 
fnlw tumult,' or to, oppose an attack of rebel peasantry. It is 
patural to suppose, that Ihis position would have been in ancient 
times dccupied by a fortress. Thus we find that the castle al- 
ready existed in the fifth century, and even at an epoch stiU 
more reoHHie, when the Picts alone inhabited this part of the 
island. Falling into the hands of the Anglo-Saxons, it became, 
Md, ooAtiiitted for a iength •fif time, naaxly jmpisgnaUe. It 
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changed^ however, sometimes its masters, and in the frequent 
wars between Scotland and England, it was occupied alternately, 
liy troops of both powers ; but it was very rarely that they suc- 
ceeded in taking it by force. More frequently it was ceded by 
treaties, or taken by surprise, and by the stratagems of war em- 
ployed with so much success in the middle ages. They show 
still, in the castle, the chamber where Queen Mary brought into 
the world James VI., better known as James I. of England. That 
SOB, twice crowned, who was of so little service to fSiis unfortu- 
nate mother, wheahis interference might have saved her from an 
unmerited and cruel death. 

When the Regent Murray, at the head of the Scottish and 
English rebels, seized upon Edinburgh, he was for a long time 
arrested in his progress by the brave Sir William Kirkaldy, who 
defended the interests of the Queen, by inclosing himself and 
troops in the castle. After a siege of thirty-three days, and 
when all the buildings and walls were demolished, Kirkaldy, who 
would have preferred burying himself in the ruins of the citadel, 
was forced, by a revolt in the garrison, to capitulate. The En- 
glish general, instead of executing the treaty, which insured to 
KJrkaldy his life, and the honours of war, delivered him up to 
the Regent, who caused him to be dragged to the scaffold. 
r During the whole period of the rebellion in 1745, in favour of 
the Stuarts, General Guest held the castle of Edinbui^h in the 
name of King George. Prince Charles Edward, although master of 
the city, could not establish a regular siege, not having sufficient 
troops ; and, besides, being totally destitute of heavy artillery. 

In the street which conducts to the castle is a grand reservoir 
Off water, destined to supply the city. The water is brought 
thither by the aid of subterraneous canals, from the high Pent- 
land Hills, situated about three miles to the south of Erdinburgh. 
From thence it is distributed by leaden pipes, into every house, 
both in the Old and New Town. 

The edifice, called the Parliament House, situated in the heart 
of the city, is remarkable for its Ane gothic architecture. It was 
there that, formerly, the parliament of Scotland assembled ; since 
the union it has been occupied by the Tribunals, and. the High 
Court of Justice, known under the name of the Court of Sessions 
We admire, at the entrance of this building, an equestrian 
statue in bronze, of King Charles II.; and, in the interior of 
the edifice, a vast gallery, 122 feet in length, by 49 in breadth, 
the roof of which is composed of timber of excellent workman- 
ship. The most interesting part of this building is the Advo- 
cate's Library, which includes an immense collection of rare 
works, valuable manuscripts, and engravings. ' 

:. I shall not stop to speidc of the chorcfaes ; there lira many in 
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the Old ToWn^ bat none of them merit any attention for their ar- 
chitecture. St. Giles's Cathedral is a very large .Gothic building'^ . 
but very heavy — and the steeple, in form of an imperial crbwui 
renders.it still heavier. The Cowgate Chapel, destined for the 
^English form of worship, is very simple, but in good taste ; above 
the altar is remarked a picture of Runciman, the best, or almoflt 
the only painter of note in Scotland. This church is the only 
one in the Old Town where organs are used : the severity of the 
national religion, the austere Calvinism of Presbyterians, having 
proscdbed every musical instrument in their temples. 
. Edinburgh possesses, numerous establishments of charity; 
the greater part do not yield to the first cities in Europe, for the 
elegance of their architecture, and the attention which is bestowed 
upon the unfortunate beings to whom they are consecrated ; as 
well as for the order and management of the interior. They are 
nearly all of them private endowments, and most of them bear 
the name of the founder. Such are the hospitals of Watson, 
Gillespie, and Heriot. This last was built about the middle of the 
17 th century, by a Scotsman, named Heriot, jeweller to Queen 
Anne of Denmark, in favour of the orphan sons of burgesses in 
Edinburgh. It is a very fine gothic building, and its exterior ajp- 
pearanqe is more Jike that of a palace than an hospital. 
. Before quitting the Old Town, it remains for me to speak of 
the College, and the other establishments for public instruction, 
which, for a long succession of years, have shed a lustre on the 
city of Edinburgh, and, far from diminishing, seem daily tp 
increase. The celebrated University . has not ceased for a long 
period, to reckoa within its walls, professors of the highest merit, 
in every branch of human knowledge, and many who have left 
this school as students, have since occupied the chairs 'with distinc-p 
tion ; — situations the more difficult to fill, as they had been ren- 
dered illustrious by the brilliant reputation of the former professors. 
The constantly increasing number of students, who come not only 
from the remotest provinces of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
but even from the other countries of Europe, English America, 
and also from the East and West Indies, proves the flourishing 
state of this University. The number, in 1807 and 1808, amount- 
ed to 1700, although, at that period, all communication with the 
Continent was interrupted. 

The preliminary education is obtained in the High School, 
where they prepare children to follow more profound studies, by 
teaching them the principles of the I^atin and Greek languages. 
This preparatory school is directed by four Masters and a Rector, 
appointed and paid by the Town Council, besides receiving an an- 
niial contribution from the scholars.* 

* '■'In the. yean ISlS'-lS, the Lancasterian method was adopted inthelfish 
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The College, which it, to speak correctly, the Unlveriitjr, was 
founded in 1681, under the reign of James VI., by tlie magis- 
trates of the city ; this monarch, having granted it many pnvi- 
leges, and having desired that the college should bear his name, 
it was called, and is still, at this day, the college of James VI. 
it had only been established,' in its origin, for instruction in 
philosophy, but soon after they joined to it that of theology, ma- 
thematics, and law ; it was not until the middle of the hst cen- 
tury that the chairs of medicine were founded, and that the 
principles of that science were regularly taught The greater 
part of the chairs are paid by the Town Council, the others 
are paid by the government. There is only one which has h 
private endowment, viz. the chair of agriculture, created within 
these few years by Lady Bath ; from the time that this science 
has been generally studied, and that it begins to repose on a 
fixed basis, it is interesting to find, that the general and particular 
principles of so important a branch of human knowledge, should 
DC thus publicly taught. It is much to be desired that every 
university, or academy might, in like manner, possess a chair of 
agriculture. 

The progressive extension which the University of Edinburgh 
has taken since its institution, and the great increase in the num*> 
ber of students, have, of necessity, caused a change in the site 
destined for the various classes. For nearly twenty years, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh felt that the ancient buildings of the 
college were too small, and too shabby. They proposed a sub- 
•cription for the purpose of erecting a vast edifice, which by its 

Etindeur, and beautiful architecture, would be worthy the city of 
dinburgh, and the reputation of its professors. The subscrip- 
tions amounted in a little time to thirty-eight thousand pounds 
sterling, and the first stone of the new college was laid in 1781^ 
with great ceremony. Already a magnificent building began tb 
rear its head, a nohlefaqade^ ornamented by a peristyle of the 
Doric order, formed the entry of the interior court, some vast and 
well-lighted halls, replaced a part of the dark and small apart- 
ments of the ancient college, and every thing promised the com- 
plete success of this enterprise, when, unfortunately, they per- 
ceived that the money subscribed was all expended, and that 

• - ■■■■■■ 

School of Edinburgb, \vtth tlie modifications nccflssary totbekiod of inatniction 
ivhich is there practised. Mr. Pillans, tlie Rector of this school, aided bv Mr. 
Gray, one of the Masters, lias adopted this method in the study of Latin, Greek, 
and Oi^raphy. The experiments of these able wasters, hav« been made with a 
parsevvraiice anKl inteliigence altogether iDdividaai; aoA the sneoess wbicb bu 
attended them, has surpassed their hopes. The progress of the studenta has 
been rapid, the instruction has advanced and spread more geoeraHy, and with 
greater effect, than by the ancient method. Tlie t;liildren have a taste for their 
studies, they rival each other in s^al, and the masters have only to fulfil a laild 
and agreeable task. 
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the half of the work remained jret to be done. It was nesessary^ 
therefore, to spspend the works. From that moment they have 
not been recommenced, and the college presents at tlijs day, the 
most ludicrous mixture of ancient and modern architecture ; of 
magnificence and poverty. 

It is to be regretted that the government o^ tlie city do noi 
make some sacrifices in order to finish a work so well commen- 
ced, and the utility of which is so evident. It is fortunate tti 
least that they have not demolished the ancient buildings, to con« 
struct the new college, but the greater part of the rooms of whicb 
they consist, are hardly sufficient to contain the number of stu-' 
dents which arrive.* 

The manner in which the studies are pursued in the University 
of Edinburgh, is not the same as in England, where the studentaf 
residing in the colleges, under a particular discipline, form a body 
and wear a costume which distinguish them from the inhabitants. 
In Edinburgh, the students reside in the city, either in boarding- 
houses or furnished lodgings, and wear no particular costume i 
thus mixed with the various classes of citizens, it is not to be feared 
that they will act in a body, which in general is so hurtful to the 
progress of the students, and which, more than once, has disturbed 
the tranquillity of the Universities of Germany. Another advan-' 
tage from these relations between the townsmen and the stu- 
dents is, that the latter are not apt to forget' the practice of their* 
social duties, and, at the same time that they pursue their own 
studies, they acquire that various information which in the end' 
will make them good citizens, and useful members of society.— 
There are two classes of students to be distinguished in Edin- 
burgh : the one, and the most numerous, is composed of young 
gentlemen who pursue their studies with the view of embracing' 
one of those vocations, which require degrees, conferred by the' 
University, such as Theology, Law, and Medicine, The other 
class comprises those who come to the College, without any in-' 
tention of taking degrees, but for the purpose of finishmg a libe- 
ral education, in profiting by lessons which possess a general 
interest. 

Often the reputation of a professor induces many strangers,' 
and particularly young Englishmen, to resort to Edinburgh. It 
was thus that they formerly came from a distance, to receive! 
lessons in literature from the celebrated Dr. Blair, and in physid 
and chemistry from Dr. Black -, and that the desire to hear the 
eloquent dissertations of the learned Professor of Philosophy, Mr. 

* The building of the new college recommeisced in 1816, and it is hope4 
that this time, this fine edificie will be entirely completed. 

Voyages, Vol. VL C 
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Dugald Stuart) attracted a coosiderable eoidcourse of young gen-* 
tlemen to Edinburgh. 

It is not unusual to see at the classes of some professors, 
fiJ^U grown, and even old men, who are not ashamed to seek for 
instruction in the midst of a College of young gentlemen. Their 
presence is a great encouragement for the students ; the latter 
are accustomed, on seeing them, to consider their studies as an 
object of interest and enjoyment for manhood, rather than as 
painful and forced labours imposed on youth ; and to regard their 
professor not as a severe pedagogue, occupied in keeping a crowd 
' of untractable scholars to their duty, by remonstances and chas- 
tisement, but as a Philosopher, already initiated in the depths of 
science, surrounded by disciples, attentive and eager for instruc- 
tion. Imbued with these sentiments, they listen with calmness 
and gravity, and instead of regarding the hour when the lecture 
finishes as the instant of their deliverance, they quit the class- 
room with regret, and converse among themselves on the topics 
which formed the subject of the lesson. 

The whole system of public instruction in Edinburgh is 
Hounded on the above spirit. They only admit to the classes 
those of a certain age who are fit to conduct themselves properly, 
and to labour for their own advancement. 

The professors have not taken upon themselves responsi- 
bility for the conduct and the assiduity of their pupils ; in this 
respect they leave .them at the most perfect liberty, provided that 
nothing disturbs the tranquillity of the lecture: but they know 
well how to give encouragement to those who show a^ desire tp 
be instructed, either in frequently conversing with them on the 
sul^ects of their studies, or by directing them in their researches, 
and above all, in condescending at all times, and with the greatest 
complaisance, to give the explanations which are demanded, and 
to reply to the objections which may be made to them, in mo- 
ments which are not destined to instruction. In consequence of 
this system, daily interrogatories on the preceding lesson, and 
fonual examinations, are not in use in Edinburgh. 

Sut when the Student wishes to take the degree of Doctor, Jie 
is obliged to prove that he has attended all the lectures of thcf 
jacutty to which he wishes to be attached. — Hie is besides re- 
quired to undergo a strict examination on all the studies he has 
made, and then it is that the Professors judge the candidates 
with just severity, by conferring degrees on those only who are 
.truly worthy of that distinction. 

The examiners endeavour to ascertain whether the pupil is 
thoroughly acquainted with the sciences whfch he has studied, or 
has merely learned the lessons of his tutor ; whether he has 
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sought to form his judgment^ or only been contented to exercise 
his memory. For this purpose the candidate is called to support a 
thesis on a subject^ chosen by himself, and in the discussion 
which takes place he has an opportunity of developing his own 
ideas, and displaying all the information he has acquired. — The 
thesis must be composed in Latin and it is in that language that 
the discussion takes place. 

Although the course of each Professor is as complete and pro- 
found as can possibly be desired, it is only designed to inspire 
the student with a taste and interest for the science^ and to in- 
duce him to make researches on the subject with advantage. For 
this purpose the Professors in general do not seek to encourage the 
pupils to make detailed extracts from their lectures ; there are 
even some who forbid the taking of too extensive notes ; they 
prefer that the time which would be occupied in retracing the 
same ideas, under the same forms, should be employed in reading 
the works where they are presented in a diQerent manner. In 
comparing the opinions of various authors, in meditating on sub- 

i'ects, considered under every point of view, the studepts djeve* 
opie their own judgment, are peneti^ted with the ispirit of the sci- 
ence^ and not with the words and opinions of a particular naaster^ 
The academical year !s divided into two sessions, the winter 
session, which commences on tb^ 1st of l^fovember, and Iast9 
juntil the month of Mdy, and the summer session, which com- 
mences in May and Continues till the month pf August ; ih.e 
courses of natural history, botany, and clinical surgery, are giv,e.a 
in the latter session— ^the first is consecrated to all the other cour- 
se^. The lectures t^ke plac^ always in the morning, and continue 
every day, Sundays excepted. This unlvei:sfty possesses four 
faculties, but th^t whi/ch contributes the most to the reputation 
of Edinburgh^ and which attracts the greatest ntimber of straq- 

fers, IS the faculty of medicine. Theology can odiy be studied 
y the S^cot^ who are destined for the mmistry, Calvinism being 
chiefly confined to Scotland. — The chairs of theology, propei'ly 
called Ecclesiastical and ^Hebrew histcnry, ^omposie this faculty. 
That of law is also Iti a great degree consecrated to the Scottish 
laws, wllith dififer from those of the other kii^doms* They teach, 
besides, publio and clvil^ Or Ro6aan Law. I shall not enlarge on 
these &bult!es,vwfaicbj| from what I have ^^^^^ can only possess 
an interest !e^s genetlil than that of the others. 

The faculty of medicine occupies nine Professors, all eminent 
in their branches ^ I shall confine myself to naming a few of thetn. 
The celebrated Dr. Monro, conjointly with his son, teachjes 
anatomy, a science which has been illustrated by three successive 
i;enerations of this hm\\y, and which is indebted to it for many im*" 
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portant discoveries. It is tp the father of the present Dr. Mocvro 
that the Edinburgh school of medicine owes the origin of that 
eclftt with whicii it has flourished for so many years. The chair of 
Botany, formerly occupied by Dr. Hope, the father of the pre- 
sent professor of chemistry, the contemporary and friend of Lin- 
Dseus, is at present filled by the respectable DrJ Ruthbrford, 
whose great age and infirmities do not prevent him from devoting 
his time to instruction.* 

Whilst Dr. Duncan, Sen. explains the theory of Medicine, 
Dr. GREG0RY,t the ablest physician in Edinburgh, teaches the 
practice : his long experience has given him a profound knowledge 
of it : the great originality of his ideas spreads a particular charm 
over his lectures, and renders them agreeable and amusing, even 
to those who do not make medicine their particular study. 

The chair of Chemistry, so renowned formerly by the cele-^ 
brated Dr. Black, is filled at this day by a learned professor of 
great merit, Dr. Hope, who annually gives a course of lectures 
on this fine science, equally complete and interesting. On the 
alert for all the new di3coveries of the scientific world, either in 
England or on the Continent, he is eager to announce them to 
his auditors ; and when they can be illustrated by experiments, 
}ie spares no expense, in order to place them under, the eyes of his 
pupils. He accompanies his lectures by demonstrations made 
on a grand scale, with, remarkable address. 

It IS curious to see the professor, in his introductory course of 
lectures, performing the most striking, and, if I may so express 
myself, the most magical experiments, before the astonished 
spectators, who, not being initiated into the mysteries of the 
science, seem to doubt whether the phenomena passing under 
their eyes, are not due to supernatural causes. The distin-^ 
^uished. manner in which chemistry is taught, and the estimation 
in which itjs at present held in Great Britain, ar/e the causes why 
the course of chemistry is, of all bther?^ that which attracts the 
greatest number of students. 

The faculties of letters, An4iO/.M.a|thematical Science, shine with 
equal lustre to th^t of &f edicine. At their head appear two Profes- 
iprs, whose reputation; extends throughout j^urope,— Mr. Dugalo 
Stewart, and Mr* PiLAVFAiR. United together by the bonds of 
ancient friendship, they rival each otbeir iq zeal and ardour for 
the advancement of the great sciences to wh|ch they arie devotedt 
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* Dr. RorBBBiMib flitted UM.'duikilT Sotany. in 1917, tiidra&ittJtdtke 
ipitruction to his fQn, 

f This g^ntlemao, so long an ornament to ttieprpftiMipp. of m^^icipt^if njpw nq 
nore. 
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I believe I skall not stand in fear of contradiction when I assert, 
tliat these are the two most distinguished professors in Scotland, 
equally so for the universality, as well as for the depth of their 
learnings Whilst Mn Dugald Stewart,* aided by a wise impulse, 
and severe investigation, analyses the faculties of the human 
mind, and carries the torch of truth into the dark and winding 

f)aths of metaphysics, Mr. Playfair, aided by his profound know- 
edge in the higher order of mathematics, unveils the least known 
properties of matter, the springs which determine, and the laws 
which regulate its movements. After having, for a long period, 
taught mathematics, Mr. Flayfair now fills the chair of Natural 
Philosophy, or General Physics. He knows how to throw a 
perfect light on objects which, by their nature, are obscure ; and 
what is still, Biore difficult, to excite an interest in his audience for 
parts of that science which appear the most barren and unpro- 
ntable. But nothing contributes more to set off with advantage 
the talents with which his mind is endowed, than the rare modesty, 
and the amiable simplicity by which they are accompanied ; quail- 
tits which make him beloved and sought after, even by those 
whose extensive knowledge might be able to intimidate him.f 
Mr. Dugald Stewart gives, annually, a course of moral Philo* 
s(^hy, andthe value of his writings may be sufficiently judged 
from the interest excited by his lectures. This worthy successor of 
Hutcheson, Ferguson, and Smith, has, by his ingenious research- 
es, added to the eclftt which has for so long a period illustrated the 
iScottish philosophy. His lectures, (which he generally reads,] 
present a model otf the most elegant style, and is further accom- 

ginied by a fine voice, and a purity of aecent, rare in Scotland, 
requently he illustrates his subject by citations from the most 
qelebrated classic authors, Latin and Englbh, and the most es- 
teemed poetry of these two nations furnish him with episodes, 
so a3 agreeably to excite the attention of his hearers, fatigued by 
abstract metaphysical questions. Often carried along by the 
interested hb subject, he lays down his manuscript, and warmly 
pours forth .extempore effusions of the most sublime eloquence. 
He is not less distinguished when he treats of political economy^ 
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*" Since my dqiartnre from Scotland, thb distingnuhed Professor has qnitted 
the Uai^ersity of Edinbiirgh. Profoundly aAicted by the death of a son who 
promiiftd nobly march in ikp footateps ofbii £ither, KIr.JStcfrart bags renooaeod 
teaching). and' has retired to his seat in the west of Scotland, where he 'puraues 
hte learned, researches. Thns we may stiUfliope that the world will continne to 
bo^nn^htooed'by' bio wHtings. Bat ftie Universil^ will iM it difficult io re- 
|Miaci» mm, 

t This great Professor has recently beeb removed by the hand of Katore to 
the itaezpresflbl^ jpief of his eountry Knd' the learned world. 
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a science yet ia fts infancy, which has arisen in Scotland, and 
which, for a long time, has been publicly taught only in this 
country, 

Mr. Leslie, so well known m the scientific world, by his 
researches on Caloric, and by the invention of many new me- 
teorological instruments, fills, conjointly with Mr. Ferguson, 
the chair of Mathematics. That of Agriculture, is at present 
occupied by Dr. Covkntry, a man whose knowledge and talents 
are universally recognised throughout Scotland. He treats this 
Science in the most extended point of view, by applying to it 
the most important questions of political economy, without ne* 
glecting to enter into those details which are of more immediate 
utility. 

The instruction in Natural History is confided to Dr. Jambson. 
This learned mineralogist, the disciple of Werner, studied for 
a long time at the school of the mines of Freyberg ; thus the 
lithoiogical and geological part of his course is by far the most 
extended, and the most interesting. He developes thoroughly, 
and in great detail, the doctrine of his illustripus master. His 
numerous works oh that science sufficiently indicate his profound 
Jcnowledge in mineralogy ; his books have powerfully contributed 
to cultivate a taste for geognosy in England, and to give new and 
just ideas on that $cience. 

He may be, perhaps, reproached, for refusing) oat of too much 
^Mpect for his master,^ to admit all observation ' which comes 
from any other source than that of Freybfrg; perhaps, also, he 
employs too much time in developing the system of exterior cha- 
ractiers, which, although indispensable to be known, iS| from its 
dryness, its long and minute details, rather apt to disgust his hearers 
in th6 study of mineralogy. On6' cannot, without being unjust, 
reproach Dr. Jameson with passing lightly oVer the other branches 
of natural history. It may, perhaps, with more reason, be re- 
'g|-etted, that the University, since the prodigious progress which 
bas* been made in the study of nature, has not confided to a 
greater number of professors the instruction of k science, be- 
come so vast, that it Is almost impossible to be at the same time 
superior in each of the three branches which compose it. As 
Jbotany possesses a chair especially consecrated to the study, it 
^WQuld require nothing more than totestablish a chair of zoology^ 
Swhich m»ght thus be destined to comparative anatomy ; and the 
idsti'Ufctlon of mineralogy would then occ^upy a professor exclu- 
jsjvely charged with that part. In this manner the study of na* 
tural history would be as complete and distinguished as that of 
bther sciences, and a profouna vacuum, very remarkable In :$o 
well- regulated an University, would thus be filled up. 
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Besides the Professors who teach in the College, there are also 
others devoted to the instruction of youth, who, without having 
the rank and emoluments of Professors, are authorized hy the 
University to give annual puhlic courses ; these bear the title of 
Lecturers. Amongst the latter, we remark Mr. Thompson* and[ 
Mr, Murray, each of whom gives a course of chemistry every 
summer, and both have published their lectures, which, although 
relating to the same science, are, however, treated very differently. 
The first, whose work, already translated into French, enjoys a 
well-merited reputation, confines himself to the collection of 
facts, and to the classing of them methodically. The other 
applies himself rather in discussing the comparative merits of tlie 
most celebrated hypotheses and theories ; and it would be desira- 
ble if his work, written in a new and interesting manner, was 
better known on the continent. 

In addition to so many sources of instruction, Edinburgh pos^. 
sesses establishments which serve as the supplementary and in- 
dispensable accessaries to the College. A vast public library 19 
open to all the students ; and, upon paying a small sum as en- 
trance-money, they are at liberty to consult all the books with«« 
out exception, and to enjoy even the privilege of taking them 
home, by leaving a deposit equal to the value of the work. The! 
naturalist finds also in the college a collection of natural history,' 
which, although not considerable at present, promises one day to 
become an interesting museum. 

The collection of mineralogy is very coniplete, and is com*^ 
posed of fine specimens both oryctognostic and geognostio, ar- 
ranged in the greatest order by Professor Jameson. 

The young astronomers have at their service an observatqryi 
admirably situated on the top of the Calton hill, and provided mt\\ 
excellent instruments ; to which a regular Professor has recent! j 
been appointed — a desideratum long wanting in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

In fine, the students of medicine, besides the precious collec- 
tion of anatomical preparations, which the College owes to the 
persevering activity of Doctors Monro, father and son, have a J 
their disposal an infirmary destined to the application of the 
science. It is in this hospital that the clinical professor gives his 
course, and it is herfe that all the students have an opportunity of 
observing the treatment practised by the ablest surgeons. 

I cannot terminate this article on the University, without say- 
ing a word respecting the literary and scientific societies, esta- 



• Mr. Thompson is at present Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow. The excellent scientific journal, edited by the learned author, is well 
JiLDOwn. 
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bitshed by the students themseWes, for th^ adtancciiient of their 
studies. 

There exist iki no other city more perfect models of this kind 
of establishment. These societies contribute greatly to the scien- 
iifie progress of tlie young men. They are entirely composed 
of students ; some are consecrated to the scienceSy others to 
tetters and philosophy. The greater part possess libraries pro- 
portioned to their extent and to their means, besides a hall 
for the sittings. It is there that, under the alternate presidency 
of four members, annually elected by the society, a vast number 
of men assemble weekly, for the purpose of hearing and dis- 
cussing a memoir composed by one of their number. 

Nothing can be better organized and more regular than these 
discussions, where each individual speaks with an order, a calm- 
ness, and maturity, which would do honour to more than one 
assembly of f^ll-grown men. Here the greatest silence reigns 
among the auditors, while a young orator defends or combats the 
writing which occupies their attention ; the same silence still 
reigns a moment after he has spoken, for his antagonist, far 
from interrupting him, or in haste to continue the debate, waits 
for some m mutes ; then, seeing no one disposed to speak, he 
lises in order to reply. 

When all the discourses, every one of which are extempore, have 
been heard, the president consults the assembly, and each is obliged 
to give his opinion, seated or standing, for or against, the memoir. 
After this first part of the sitting is terminated, a young man, 
who has been selected for the purpose, presents a question to the 
assembly, and endeavours, by a discourse previously studied, 
but not written, to resolve the problem which he has himself 
proposed. An interesting discussion takes place, and the as- 
iembly afterwards vote for or against the solution offered by the 
original speaker. One may easily conceive what powerful mo- 
tives of emulation these societies present, where your fellow 
comrades are judges — and judges, perhaps, more severe than men 
of more advanced age. Thus he whose lot it is to read a me* 
moir, prepares it sometime in advance, giving himself up to deep 
researches, in order to foresee the objections which may be raised 
against his opinion, and reply thereto. He is obliged, before the 
sitting, to give notice of his theme to every member of the so- 
ciety successively, in order that by reflecting on the subject they 
may, on their side, prepare their objections : thus a subject never 
escapes such an ordeal without having been thoroughly treated^ 
Although all these societies have different objects, they resemble 
each other in their organization ; the ordinary members are sub- 
jected to certain regulations, such as annual contributions, which 
enter into the funds of the society, and the duty of giving a 
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aieiMBr btkeir iann. Afitor having. been an^hoMfary iqepf)bisf 
iibr iito ytm, tbey become one of rights and then \i9ivt accea^ tg 
the socMty, wHhobt being subjected . to anv charge. In gene^ 
raV ^ interior manaja^ent of iheae societies is founded on tbful 
of the H^Qse of Commons* These ii^titutions^ to the advant 
tags of firing the young men a (vpfoana knowledge of the subr 
jeets wfaieh mm their studies, join that of accustoming them tf 
Sfkalc in piiblie^' and- to express their ideas- with facility and elof 
l^neew At- the bead of the societies^ in Edinburgh appears tha^ 
of medieine^ treotedintoa Royal Society by a charter of G^oi|gf 
liL I its libmry is fdll of good works in all that relates to ra^dlr 
ef ne, and every other branch of science. The arms of l&x^^ 
land auraiount the seat of the.pmsideots, one of the privilcigff 
whidi gives It the title of the £U)yal Society. The 3peculalavf 
Soeiety,' the objects of which are literatore> moril pbilosopby^ 
political economy, and oolitics, properly callied, has acquired grealt 
eelcfbrhy sinee its fouadatioa in 17^^ hy the number of brilliant 
iMrtOfliv *M pnrfound speakers, which it has giiren to tlie bar and 
lojmrliafiient* The Juridical Society, founded ten jreaialater^ 
bmig specially composed of young men who are destmed tp dm 
bar; is occupied only with questions of law* There eais^ n 
second society^ known under the name of the PhysiPtil fSoeiely^ 
and many others which, without being equalfy pdebrated, have not 
the less merit and utility. ' . 

The reader will, nerluips, pardon me for tlie muiMe 4etiai)s int^ 
trbieh I have thoH^t it my duty to ontei- on. the ail):^^ of Ibf 
iJdiversity': I have wislied to phiae. what deserved renown ithif 
great institution has acquired, . The {JniMrersifty is a source qf 
iflory and ^prosperity to Edinburgh, and I doubt wbeth^ there ip 
any eky in Europe comparable to it for the .aaeaqa qf j|nstrja«(iiw 
whieih it affords to young men who are desiroM of tumiyi .und 
when to all that I ha?e said, are added the adjimntsges of a capita) 
for socie^, a j«ist idea daay be foinncd of the ire^purces wMoh eiisC 
fn lUitifouigh. 



CHAJ^TER II. 

Tbb JEitw towfi is lituatjE^d on the ridge of a hilU parallel to thsit 
en which the .old town is bnilt. I^ js S(;parated frooi it by an 
nncukimted and mai«by vs(U«y^ which fcu-inc^rly enclosed a sma9 
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locb. t*be waters of this pond) at that time, washed the UacK rocka 
tof the castle^ and its site isstUli at this day, iiam^d the North 
Locfr. It i^ seme years since they have dried up this kxrh, but 
they have neither cultivated nor emb^ished the ground !which it 
occopiefs, Bind •this spbt presents the uoeomroon spectacle- oE an 
uncultivated and rocky valley, situated in the very centne of a 
flbdrishin^ city. A fine and large bridge, censtracted with hewn 
itone, ailtd- a -mbund- formed by the earth carried away to. lay the 
foundations ^f new streets, serve for communication; between the 
two cities. It must not be expected that in the new town, will 
lie foimd ^ny of those edifices, or historical monuments^ which 
'Would prove a source of interest to the Antiquarian. Here every 
thing is oew^ the most ancient building hardly reckoning half a 
lefbntiiry. But if no traces of ancient splendour are here to be 
Aifand, as in the old town, we meet with the most striking- and 
indubitabte marks of acttial prosperity. Similar, in this reapect^ 
%6 the risfng cities of English America, the new town testifies to 
ithe stranger the general nches of the country, and the particular 
opulence Of the mhabitants; the natural iionsequenceaof a iiffise 
latid- enlightened administration, -of the concurrence of. industry 
4lnd knowledge, and, above all, of that wise liberty wliich reg^ne- 
fiites and animates kingdoms. This city has had the singular 
•isdvantage of being built from its origin after a vast and regular 
plan, the execution of which has been performed in such a manner 
that all Its parts are uniform and symmetrical. Thus few cities 
'exist whkh Can be compared to the latter for the perfect regularity 
and the nobleness of the whole, as well as for the elegant sim- 
jptieity of the minor parts. I have not the intention of giving a 
minute descrijption of the new town of Edinburgh. Vast streets 
drawn in a line, bordered by wide pavements, and. composed of 
liooses built with fine hewn stone, uniform in size and appear- 
ance. Each house, according to the English mode, is occupied 
by one Aimily. Formerly the same house served as a dwelling 
for many different tenants, the same as is still to be fou|id in the 
old town. 

The street named George-street, and the two fine squares 
which terminate it, present an imposing spectacle, and would be 
still much more remarkable, if they were more animated, but in 
the fine season, the proprietors of these elegant ho,uses, inhabit- 
ing their country-seats, these long streets become deserted, and 
every summer the grass is observed beginning to grow in those 
deserted quarters, which then become the abodes of silence and 
of sadness. 

Queen street, situated on the northern declivity of the hill, opens 
pn ar magnificent perspective. From thence is to be seen the 
Firth of Forth, its banks and verdant islands, the roads of Leitb, 
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and the nameroas vessels which navigate it— the expansive sea 
on one side, and the Grampian mountains on the other. For-' 
merly the people enjoyed this view throughout the whole extent 
of Queen street, more than a mile long. In the fine sum- 
mer evenings, multitudes of people come here to enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air, and to admire in their promenade the enchanting; 
Coup^-d'csil of this fine landscape enriched -by the last rajrs of the^ 
setting sun. But within these few years a nelv quarter, ' erected on- 
the farther declivity of the hill, has deprived a great part of this- 
street of so brilliant a picture. ' 

The street called Princes street, forms the companion to the one 
of which I have just spoken. The wild rock surmounted by the 
fortress, the valley crowned by the ancient buildings of the oldf 
town, the picturesque site^ of Arthur*s seat, Salisbury Crnigs; and 
Calton hill, form a point of view which is enjoyed throughout 
the whole length of this street. The houses, in reflecting the^ 
rays of the sun, and affording shelter from the freezing north winds^^ 
maintain a mild and salutary heat. 

It is here that all Edinburgh asseihble between the hours of 
two and four during the winter months. This street presej^ts* 
also the most lively prospect. The wide pavement is covered 
with well-dressed men ana eiegantly-attired women ; a continual 
passing of brilliant equipages, post-chaises, and mail-coaches, 
animate the middle of the street, which is also the grand route 
to Glasgow and the West of Scotland. I have often admired^ 
in the tine nights of Spring, the romantic efiect of the castle, 
seen from Princes street. The sharp and steep forms of the 
dark rock are drawn on the last reflections of the West, the walls 
and the buildings of the fortress seen^ to touch the sky, the 
ancient edifices of the old town, covered with the shades of nighty 
appear like wild rocks cut into a thousand fantastic forms by the 
liand of time. Some rays of feeble light escape betimes from a 
small window in the most elevated part of the castle, and seem 
to proceed from a lamp which lights an unfortunate prisoner in 
his obscure dungeon ; and the melodious sounds of the bugle,- 
which are heard from these loftv walls like the signal of retreaty 
recal the days of chivalry and of the middle ages. 

During my residence in Edinburgh, the inhaUtatits Were 
occupied Y>n all sides in the augmentation of the city, new streets 
being" erected' in every quarter. Others still mere recent now 
occupy places where I have formerly witnessed nothing but fields 
and- green packs. The prodigious and rapid enlargement of this 
city has infinitely enhanced the value of the land which ser- 
iroundsit; I knew a proprietor who some years age bought a 
small piece of ground at some distance from fklinburgh, for which 
he paid ^^4000 sterling. 
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There exist in the oew towo few edifices remarkable for their 
architecture. The Register office is one of the Saieut, thtfysade 
presents a very imposing point of view, when we arrive at the old 
tfltWPi by the stone bridge, in fisce of which it b built. 

The building destined for the rqyid society and the college of 
soigepi» is one of the prioci{»al ornaments of Oeorge-^tieet* 
It M distiqgiMshed by a fine portico of eight Corinthian columos. 
In frpnt oi this edifice we repiark. St. Andrew's churchy buUt in 
ikfi Greek style. In York (dac^, which terminals ^een street 
on the east, they have constructed a handsome Gothuc cly|{;i^l, 
dedicated to the English forni of worship. 

The Theatre is so amall that it is altogether out of jproportioa 
with the grandeur of the city, B^t as the drama is veqr little cylti- 
%ted in fidinhurgl^ it has not been found necessarj[ to constnict a 
9QW theatre* Society in ^nfa>mKh presents so many resources, 
ttial the inhabitants do npt feel the want of tlieatrical amuse- 
flients. Besides, the TheapUn coops is in general so iiuferior, 
tnat it does not sufficiently attract the amateurs of the theatre;, — 
Id make them renounce those social parties where they are at 
9«i9e sure of finding all the charms of wit, instruction^ and amiable 
iopiety. 

It is generally, believed on the continent th^ society in Scot- 
bod differs U^le from that in England. On supierficiaiLy observ- 
9^ tWQ nations who speak the same language, wiho.are governed 
\lf the same sovereigjp, who have a reaemjb^ance in their manners 
9od domeati^ habits, we are in baste to infer that t|heir charac- 
ler and custoiQS are, ^^ctlv alike. We are i|a the habit of con- 
lomi^iU' under the na^e of English, the t^ee nations who inha- 
Ut the British isles, a^hough thei^ origin, tiist^ry, oaanners, edu- 
ction, and even tl^ir laws, are difficrent ; or if some informed 
MBOOB know these differences, they only see the Scots and the 
ifyh thxojugh the unjust prejudice^ with whi<;b the English are 
imbuecf, with regard to their northern neighbours* A^ny foreigu- 
^H^ visit England, bat few persons think of penetrating farthi6r 
^orth, to see a people whopn too naany Engli^men qtill r^pesent 
ta hardly escaped from barbarism* They think they ki^pv the 
whole of Great Britain when they have seen London^ the sea- 
ports, and the most flourishing counties of England, and they 
jiu^ oC the character of the inhabitants of the whole, isla^, by 
^. observations which they have only been able to make in, tbfi^ 
impital, 9nd the provinces of the^ south. Frequently the iubabi^ 
tants of the north have but too just cause to complain of these 
iUibend ofttnions. 

A jpneat many Scotsmen travel on the continent, and it is a great 
pity tbi|t thejr io not make their country known to greater advan* 
tage. But if they are distinguished from tbjB crowd of Eni'lisb 
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bf their more open characteif, tbfir simplicity^ their desire to 
plcasCf and by their miuiDers, wl^cb sympathise betkr with our 
own, they make an individual excefitiony and do notknofr. thai 
what captivates us, in a few indivildualsy ix^ust be attribpted to the 
whole nation. One of the qiiaVties which distioguishes the Scots 
firom the EngUsh is thehr .sociability^ That desire of uniting and 
communicating. with their e^uala^ to partake their impressions, 
and to communicate them to otbev, which makes one of ihe 
ipseatest charms of life, b very feeble among the English, but 
forw^s one of the most stcikiiig truts in the. character of the 
Scots* The £k\gli$h hai^e been often repcoached for their cold* 
iiess to foreigneflrsy* in nc^ cherishing their society — and even in 
avoiding it ; thb reproach may be repeated^ even in regard 
to their rdi^tions with their own countryn^en. The English 
9^ very cold ^mong tbeimselves, a thousand obstacles prevent 
them from easily and freely communicating one with anothec 
The difference of rank ; much more ,«uuiked than one conld 
be^eve possible in a country so nearly republican, the differ* 
eujoe of fortune, which b still mpre so, and above ^11, a cectain 
{Hide w;hich wills that no one shall p^a^e faimsielf in advance^ 
throii^h ftar of being deceived in the attempt ; all these united 
causes oppose the formation of society in Loi^don | for I dip 
not call that society^ which consists of immense assembly 
which fashion, all p;>weriul in England, has estahlbhed, and 
svhich pure vanity supports. These routs, ^xt crnde assemblages 
of persons of i^i kinds, not attracted towards each .othjieir bf any 
common interests nor byany relationsiMp, ej(cept thi^t of being d.fo 
mods^-ra title iiulependent of merit, iss intrinsic vaJueoonsisting 
solely in fashionable levity. Persms: truly distiogubhed in Engw 
land, and^th«re are many, do not partake of the prejudices of the 
i9^sof theincountzymeni thc^.cidtivate the society of enlightej^ed 
men, and feel all the value of ap interesting conversation, fi^t 
in general4heEnglish pleaaetheqiaelves in crowdii^ intoasseii»- 
hUes, .^ amyropis, ao mixed, apd so destitute of every thing 
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' '^ i§tkttym ■» occMbtf tQ isddi that dfciiduch Mttre said aq Eagliah sacictgr, nnit 
only 1^> taken iaLa^generalseafle. I nave often been myitelf ^e olyectof trails 
ifritospiuwly in iSii^laii'd, ' whicb could toot be surpaited in any country. But 
Mie^e rawM, they Mig^^ ere i-gre, «iKt ought to be rexurded- aa exceptiona. Besidek, 
lfti»«i4tbattite Eifti«h aremore aocipbie and oaoffe connniMGatiiie attiietr 
CQUjutQr ieat9,.tbap «iben ajpemhledia. London, -where they form the foMhiomMe 
worM, and, give tnema^Tes up en'tirely to Uie boa tie of -diaaipation. One. thing is 
isenuin, thiAt^' those, whether in liondon or in the country, who are derolieafo 
•df nee, are oevMuriiableilbrllieir hofpitali^r avd conmuuiioative apidt. Oae 
cannot haxe heeii.ia the. i^ety of Meaara. .Wjpplaatony Babiogton* Sirs H. Daiqry 
R.' Phplipai il(C. aa <lr^U aa the late venerable patron of acienee* the iUuaCrious 
49l# Joseph ^BUhea. vrilhotit earryio;! awayan iudelible remembrance of their 
4aMnigQi4M8d tatata, and V their aiuiabie'altenttonaito Ibreigntia who coma aear 
4i|Cfs^ 4|4yr /y<w..aMrh>an,hyi>i».HatM>leaaacpe.afkaniing. 
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which can intereit the mindi that they appear solely intended to 
display the fortuqe of the entertainer, and his desire of mdcing a 
figure in the public newspapers. It is not the same in Scotland ; 
society there is remarkable for its harmony; the Scots love con- 
versation, and seek, at the same time, instruction and pleasure ; 
society is easy, because the distinctions of rank, although equally 
respected, are, however, less felt than in England. 

There are vast numbers of families in Scotland, who, with* 
out being titled, have as noble and ancient an origin as that of 
many peers. There are others, illustrious in arms, sciences, and 
literature ; and who, being sought after by all who value infor* 
matibn, form so many links, which unite the various ranks of 
society. 

Riches are much less essential in Scotland than in England, in 
order to occupy an agreeable place in sociiety ; luxury is there 
neither so striking nor so general. There exists, in this coubtry, 
a great spirit of simplicity, and what is still more, a sort of equa- 
lity in good company, which is respected by those who can the 
more easily abstain from it. A free cordiality, a natural politeness, 
proceeding rather Ax)m a desire to please, and to render others 
happy, than from a study of what is called usage of the world, 
supply, among the Scots, the haughty demeanour and the re- 
serve of their southern neighbours. It is principally with regard 
to strangers thaft the Scottish character is shown with the most 
advantage. Hospitality in all its finest shades and forms, is the 
national virtue of Scotland. The inhabitants of this country do 
not partake of that coolness and prejudice with regard to foreign- 
ers, which are so often, and with too much foundation^ a reproach 
to the English of the best society. 

" In seeking, in the ancient and modern state of Scotland, the 
causes of this remarkable diflfbrence^ we shall find them in the 
intimate relations which formerly existed between the kingdom of 
Scotland, and many continental governments, particularly that of 
France. That power, which has always been the bitterest enemy 
and rival of England, was, on the contrary, the most intimate 
ally of Scotland, and aided it frequently to defend itself against 
the attacks of the English. The' Scots have, even in France^ 
until the epoch of the revolution, enjoyed privileges from which 
other nations were excluded ; they were exempted from paying 
foreign duties ; they had a college consecrated to the Scottish 
catholics, and governed by Scottish prpfessor3. Scotland fur- 
nishedj also, in former times, a company of body guards to the 
king of France. So many privileges encouraged the nobility 
and gentry to travel in France, to educate their children there, 
and even to establish themselves. They acquired tha French 
hnguage, spoke it with facility, and on their return to their native 



country^ they intrdduced, as nit]|ch as tbey could, inta good soci- 
ety, the manners and the style of the court of Versaillest 
• . Since the unfortunate expedition of the Pretender, and above all^ 
since the French Revolution, the relations with France have 
dinQtuisbed, and finally ceased altogether. But the small court 
of iMonsieury Comte d'Artois, established for some -time, io 
£dinbiirgh5 maintained an intercourse amoi^ <the elevated clf^s 
<rf both nations. Scientific comttinnications have; since, a little 
supplied the relations of society, and the Firench language .coi:i^ir 
nues to be learned and spoken with facility, by every one who has 
received the least education. The ladies of Edinburgh^ in parti- 
cular, have . a singular aptitude in acquiring French, and I have 
known many of them speak it fluently, elegantly, and alqaost 
without any foreign accent, reading and enjoying the beauties of 
the French poets, without ever having quitted their native coun- 
try. 

There existed also relations not less intimate between Scotland 
and tither continental powers; Holland had for a long time Scot- 
tish regiments in its service ; and the conformity of religion had 
established connexions between Scotland, the United Provinces, 
and the Protestant part of Switzerland. The Swiss are, of all 
people on the continent, those whose characters bear the gr^test 
analogy to that of the Scots. Thus, they are sure of meeting with 
the most cordial reception in Scotland. The loyalty, simpli^ty of 
iMnners, love of military glory, bravery, respect for religion, and 
the ancient institutions of their forefathers,'a more widely diffused 
education, and more solidity than exists among other nations, 
are qualities common to the Scots and to the Swiss. Their coun^ 
tries resemble each other in their mountains and lakes, and in th^ 
severity of a climate which inures them to fatigue and privations ; in 
fine, they possess a similar patriotism, which causes them to leave 
their wild native mountains with regret, when they are obliged to 
quit them, in order to seek their fortune in distant climes ; and 
which also induces them frequently to abandon the most brilliant 
advantages, for the sake of ending their days under their native 
sky.. I have often been profoundly touched to find how much the 
quality of Swiss furnished me with the easiest access into the 
society of the greater part of Scotland. One: trait of Scottish 
society, distinguished above all the restj is the perfect security of 
conversation, and sincerity in the expression of. their sentiments^ 
<This quality, without which society may be amusing to the mind, 
hu% cannot entirely satisfy the heart, makes. a part of that morality 
which forms the foundation of the Scottish character, and that 
candour and loyalty which exist among all classes. Thus the 
gossiping and slander (by which it is generally accompanied,) are 
much less common in Scotiand than elsewhere. Instruction, 
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whidi is »o widely diSiited^ Undt them the more wilKdgly to bo 
occupied rattier with general ideas tliatr with the character of fai« 
diWdualii. Thi^ femaleg having all rectired a verj carefol edu- 
cation, ard acquainted for the most part with the most remarinibk 
wortra^tlttt onfv la thehr own, but in ifbreifipD laagvages. ^ Tbc^ 
Vave poetry and the fine arts with enthusiasm j niusic in paiticil* 
hat; and above aH, the Scottish melodies, the plaintive expression 
of v^hlch is in ebnformity with a ilight tifeige of meianchot)^ 
which, in the Scots, is often found united with much gaiety and 
good humour. 

This contrast has something extremely pigttanl, and proves 
the t>erfeet innocence of manners in the Scots; for affectation 
does not take two such opposite roads. They are passionate!^ 
fond of dancing. The Scottish reels are remarkable for vivacity 'of 
motement ) the music of it is purely national, and a w«ll marked 
rythm animates the dancers. The greater part of the ladies dis^ 
play much talent and grace. 

Dancing, in Edinburgh, is the most general pleasure, arid thej 
hardly renounce it until an advanced age; Nothing is more coiis« 
■MM than to see father and son, mother and daughiter, figure in the 
Mat country dance. This cannot take place b«t where dancing 
is considered as an amusement, rather than as an art 'requiring 
^tt^^ttndby which the people seek for appihose. Not so in a . 
^otfntry where a mutual beo^volewce interdicts the arm^ef ridl^ 
e«rte, and jpetmits every one to amiise himseif according to Ms 
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i ki^ Sttid thst informtftfon was more generally diffiMed hi 
Bdhibiirrgli than ibatiy otMr city, in proportion to the populaiiDtti 
tMr^ naturally results frbm this, that learning, knowledge, and 
liicMvy m^, ane «lso more apdreeiatod, and enjoy here a oond<» 
di^Mfiiefi^ Kllogeiher pe^liar. 'FMii the above spirit,, reeippocat 
Mtliotfei^ are deitved fdt men of letters, who find «oirtiirail 
ktitovifBgeittetit in good society by the esteem which is ewnoed 
fctf t^KMri, Mid for society itself, which being capable of appre^ 
Isiatin^ tfve ta1en«s of men of letters, invHes them to^oio its «ir^ 
l*k; a«d is thereby daily enriched with the talents winch it ca>ls 
forth ikiA developes. Thus there are few cities where so BsaM 
men of genius and taleni are united as in Edinburgh. Aldioagh 
tnttttj irnKviduata are here to be met with, pMsessing the moat 
brillknt wit And Ihely imagination, yet the oonversation of mM 
i«, in general, raeber seriows than gay. ft will be snficieivt tb 
nemfc a few of the most distingoished meiirtrers of society, sttdk 
aes existed dtfring my rasidence bi Ediwlmgh, in<yrderto#fii'W 
)¥aw many charms a cmrao^r may find in this place. Mr. Bugald 
t, and Mr. Flay foir^ ctf whom I bate idready spoken, are 
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tiot les« remarkable Id the world, than iu the University, — by an 
innate genius, enriched by a vast fund of knowledge. 

I have to cite here one of the most amiable Scotsmen, one of 
those geniuses who form the boast and pride of Scotland, — Mr. 
Henrt Mackbnzib; this respectable and venerable old man, the 
author of the "Man of Feeling," and " Julia de Roubigu^," and 
one of the principal authors of those excellent works called the 
Mirror and Lounger. The perfect purity and grace of his style, 
have gained him the title of the Addison of Scotland ; the same 
charms which adorn his writings, and the qualities which distin- 
guish them, are united in his conversation : he is one of those 
Scotsmen who appear to have been destined, by their example, 
to transmit to the present generation the tradition of that ancient 
society of Scotland, so eminently distinguished for wit and genius, 
at the head of which shone Hume, Adam Snlith, Robertson, and 
Blair. 

I feel a like pleasure in mentioning Sir James Hall, well 
known to .chemists and mineralogists, by his interes.ting Memoirs. 
He has clearly demonstrated, and rendered palpable by ingenious 
experiments, facts which Dr. Hutton had suspected, by reasoning 
d priori, hut only dared to advance as probable hypotheses. This 
learned character joins great originality of ideas with a sagacity 
of observation and a scrutinizing eye, wiiich have enabled him 
to discover many phenomena in nature which had escaped the 
eyes of naturalists. Having travelled much in his youth, he has 
collected in foreign countries a mass of observations, which serve 
faim as a basis for hypotheses, which, to say the least of them, 
are very ingenious. It is thus that, from witnessing some agri- 
cultural practices in France, and some phenomena of vegetation, 
which do not appear remarkable in themselves, he has been led 
to. form vefy interesting and probable ideas on the origin of Gothic 
architecture. Sir James unites, frequently, at his mansion, the 
choicest society in Edinburgh ; the rank which, by his birth and 
fortune, he occupies in the world, and above all, his taste for 
«tudy and researches, his communicative spirit, and his conver«* 
sation equally amiable and instructive, make his house the cejitre 
of attraction for distinguished individuals of every class in this 
famous city. 

The celebrated poet, Sir Walter Scott, likewise inhabits 
Edinburgh, where his society is universally cultivated, not only on 
account of his reputation as a poet, but also for the varied charms 
of his conversation. That lively, brilliant imagihation, and that 
originality of idea, which so eminently distinguishiiis works, re-ap- 
pear, under other forms, in the conversations which he animates 
by the gaiety of his spirit. He relates a story admirably, an4 
Jinows how to give a singular poignancy to the historical 
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aneciotet of the middle ages, 6f which his head is a vast repoN 
sitory ; he also poasesses, in a high degree, that kiod of plea«« 
aantry which the^ English call humour. 

Sir John Sinclair, known by his immense labours on agricul* 
iure, on the statistics of Scotland, &c. Mr. Jepfkry, the principal 
editor of the celebrated periodical work, the Edinburgh Remew, 
whose articles are always remarkable for fine pleasantry, aome* 
limes a. little satirical, (which gives to his writings, as well as to 
fais manner of speaking, a peculiar vein of irony ;) and many 
other Scotsmen, distiug«iished by their learning, hold likewise the 
first places in the Society of Edinburgh. 

In fine,^ there exist in this city whole bodies of men, in whom 
genius and merit are in some way hereditary. I have already 
apoken of the University, I shall now content myself with indi- 
cating here, the Judges of the Court of Session, and the re- 
spectable body of Advocates. These, by their number, and 
their almost continual residence in Edinburgh, compose, in s 
great measure, the permanent society in this city. IHiey have, 
in general, read and seen much, and far from contenting them- 
aelves strictly with the atudies required by their honourable vo- 
cations, the grtfater part devote tiiemselves to more extensive re- 
aearches, iind cultivate every branch which has any relation with 
legislation, such as philosophy, belles lettres, and political eco- 
nomy : there are among them good historians, and di^tinguistied 
literary characters ; others have applied themselves to the sei*- 
«oces, and cultivated them with advantage. There are, in short, 
^mong tliese bodies, a number of men, who, in any country,, 
•would be remarkable for their learning and their genius. 

One circumstance^ which contributes to give movement and in- ' 
Merest to the society of tha learned, and of men of letters in> 
Scotland is, their lov« for discussion and controversy in literary 
and scientific matters ; this spirk seems to. have existed from the 
earliest timet, and is developed on differeni subjects, according 
ao the influence of tfae age. This love for the diseussion of lite- 
Mry, or political sul^ects^ and for debates of a grave nature, is 
file cause why the men in the societies of Edinburgh ct^tivate sa 
little the conversation of the kdiesf ahbough there are few coun- 
tries, assuredly, where the latter are more capable of conversing^ 
aipou serious subjects. But it is not the fashion to tatk politics 
hkiore the ladies ; from thence follows, that after dinner, the 
aien remain a Long time at table after the ladies have retired inta 
the drawing-room. It ouist not be believed, as many foreignera 
l^ave pretended, that this custom indicates an immoderate love 
of drinkiag ; this may be the case with some individuals, but 
sbe generality of the Scots and English^ who stiil preserve the 
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ancient habit of prolonging their repa^t^ seelc to enjoj Mor^ 
rational and enlightened pleasures,* 

The fashionable world in Edinburgh does not assemble till the 
beginning of January. On the 18th of this month, the season 
of pleasure and amusement opens by a brilliant public assem-' 
biy, in a vast and well-ornamented hall. There, all the good 
company resort in numbers, and come in a measure to take pos- 
session of the spot, where, during three months, they regularly 
assemble once a week for dancing. From this moment, until 
the beginning of April, balls, public and private concerts, sQc- 
ceed each other without interruption. The Scottish ladies, witli- 
out possessing, perhaps, in so high a degree, that regular beauty 
which foreigners afe struck with among the English, have more 
grace and vivacity in their countenances. And, although quite b» 
modest, they are equaljy removed from that cold reserve, aiMl 
passion to excel, which is a reproach to tlie English, and ha^ 
excited the surprise of everyone on the Continent. It is difficult 
to meet with ladies more amiable, and so destitute of all kinds of 
affectation as in Scotland* In like manner, that simplicity^ graced 
and cheerfttlaess, which they display in their manner of dancings 
render the balls in Edinburgh extremely animated. One eir-' 
cuflostanee, which distinguishes them from assemblies of thd 
aame nature, which bear a reseilkiblance in the rest of Europe, ilr 
the striking contrast of elegance of manners, and brilliancy of 
toilette, with the wild music of the Scottish dances, similar to 
that of the Highlanders, and the inhabitants of the Hebridetii 
The shouts of the musicians to anidiate the dancers, who fre*^ 
^uently eeho back the cry, the vivacity of the dances, when the 
whole hall is at once in movement, presents an extraordinarjp 
speetacle to foreigners. 

The music ia so national, that a Scotsman cannot hear it with 
sangfroid, I have often, at the theatre in Edinburgh, been wii!^ 
n^s^ of the effect produced on the whole assembly, by one of 
those airs named ttrathspey^^ when the measure is well matk^ 
by irfstruirenrs. A^ soon as the orchestra hrs re&oundied with 
thJis strcinge melody, Uhe whoi'e aut^ituce, \a the pit as well as tht 
hoxt^pBii^ in niovtfiT^enr ^ n seemvas »f they we.*e ahoiit to rise 
np for daating, and they can no longer remain quietly on their 
aeata. 

The winter finished, on the arrival of spring the seaison of 
pleasure passes away ; some, still eager for society, set ot»t for 
London in search of it, wher^ the tatnter dbes not cotDmence tilt 

• One of those custom.^, whicii are now osiy to be foiind aoiong old pecple,-*- 
4 di^tbni dictalted by a' certain be aevdleuV5«, aik df igihal good Mature, very tVotf- 
bl^dlue to a' for«igD^f y---is to dfiiik lo the heaitb'of every od^ predtftit, cdlling 
them respectively by thcirname«, aad replying, at the lame timcyto the toMt 
^hich each of theie same iadividaaU gives in hu turn. 
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the month of May. Others go to enjoy the charms of natur^^ 
either in the neighbouring villages, or at their country seats. 
Then Edinburgh is as dull as it was formerly animated. How- 
ever, in the beginning of August, the races attract again, during 
a week, the society in the environs of this city. During this pe«> 
riod, the curious competition of pipers takes place, of which M. 
Faujas dc St. Fond has alluded to in his travels. His description • 
appears to me exact in certain points, but his imagination has 
carried him to see in the airs which these Highlanders play, a 
sort of description of battles, followed by the cries of the dying, 
and the groans of the wounded ; whilst, in fact, they are only 
warlike marches, or c6mplaints on the subject of the death of 
some chief, in which the motive or theme, is of a very tedious 
movement, but the variations uhich follow it are very lively. In 
these variations the musician displays his ability, and makes 
known his strength, by the difficult passages which he executes, 
and which require much agility in the fingers. The theatre is, 
at present, the spot where the competition of pipers takes place. 
The Highland Society having wished to preserve among the in- 
habitants of these countries, the remembrance of their ancient 
institutions, and principally of their national music and dances^ 
has established an aiinual concert, in which prizes are decreed by 
the society, to those Higlilanders who execute in the best manner 
on the bagpipe, specimens of their wild music, as well as to those 
who display the greatest address and variety in the dance. The 
Highland Society, of which I have just spoken, corresponds with 
a similar one established in London for many years. Nothing is 
more interesting than the purport of these societies, which is to 
search for, and collect documents and traditions, which make 
known the ancient state of the Highlanders, their manners, lan« 
guage, and music, to endeavour to preserve among them, every 
thing that is national, at the same time, to meliorate their con^ 
dition as much as possible. This society, presided by the Duke 
of Athol, and which reckons among its members the most dis- 
tinguished nobility and gentry in the north of Scotland and the 
Hebrides, pursues with the greatest zeal the career which it has 
itself traced. To this society we are indebted for the learned re- 
searches on the Gaelic language, an idiom derived directly from 
the Celtic, which has given birth to most of the languages in the 
north of Europe. It is this society also, which has collected the 
clearest and most precious documents on the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian, and which has lately ' given to the public, a 
collection of these poems in the original language, with a literal 
Latin translation in regard to it, which has made known many 
new beauties that had escaped Macpherson in his English 
translation. 
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It Is much to be desired, that the same movement which per* 
vades the minds of Scotsmen for the study of sciences and letters^ 
should be a little more displayed in the study of the fine arts. 
How comes it that the Scots, who have shown so much genius 
for poetry, should remain so far behind in painting and sculpture ? 
Can we attribute this want of taste for the arts, to the effects of • 
a northern climate, or to the serious disposition of a people, 
more devoted, perhaps, to the study of the useful than the orna- ' 
mental? This I shall not seek to discover. It is a fact, that' 
painting has been much neglected in Scotland, and sculpture is 
also unknown there ; during the whole of my residence in 
that country, I have seen nothing remarkable of this kind, and I 
have not even heard it affirmed, that there existed a single piece 
which merited attention. To atone for this neglect, there are 
some edifices which testify that architecture has beeii cultivated ' 
with more success. Adams, the architect, appears to have studied 
with care, the finest models, and endeavoured to introduce them 
into his country. But in the use which he has made in the Re- 
gister Office, and some other buildings, of Venetian wfndows, of ■ 
a mixture of Greek and Gothic, much of that noble simplicity, 
which agrees with the Greek style, is taken away. Domestic ar- 
chitecture, if I may so express myself, is arrived in this country 
at great perfection, uniting simplicity, elegance, and convenience. 

Music, considered as a liberal art, is also much retarded ; the 
love of the Scots for their national songs, has hitherto injured the 
introduction of foreign music. Instrumental music is rarely heard, 
and there are few distinguished musical virtuosi in Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER III. 

Climate and Environs qf EdinbwgJu 

Thb climate of Edinburgh may generally be regarded as verjr 
variable, and it is difficult exactly to determine the tetnperatore 
of the seasons. I shall endeavour, however, to trace the me- 
teorological picture of the year.* The first snow ordinarily falls 
about the end of November, or beginning of December ; if the 
wind is easterly, the snow lies a long tiniie, and the cold aug- 
ments in intensity, but as soon as the westerly wind begins to 
blow, its warm temperature melts the snow and the ice ; then 
humidity, rain,- and dark mists replace them. In the months of 

■ ■ ■ I 11* 11 , II n ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ I I II ■ r 

* The middle teinpenitnre of Edinburgh is estimated at +8^Keaiunar, the 
greatA^t cold hardly ^loecds — 9^ R. and the greatest heat -f-S4« R. 
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JftDuary and February^ which are the oohlest of the ye«r, the tfnialL 
lakes and ponda which surround the city, are covered with iCiD, 
sometimes three or four inches thick. It is then that the amuse* . 
ment of skaiting takes place, on the lakes of Duddingstone and 
Loch End*— *The Scots are gredt proficients in this delightful and 
healthy exercise. ^■ 

The first days of March are generally mild and serene ;• one 
would think the spring had commenced, but the wind is not tardy in 
bringing back the cold, the ice, and the snow, and the first mouths 
of spring have as variable a temperature as those of autumn, and 
are still colder, in consequence of the easterly winds which pre- 
vail at this season. I have seen the snow fall, and the frost set 
IB again with vigour, from the 16th to the 20th of April. How- 
ever, towards the end of this month, the influence of the suo 
begins to be felt, the grass blooms in the fields, and about the 
middle of May, the trees are again clothed with foliage, the 
flowers are in blossom, and the country is covered with verdure. 

The months of June, July, August) and September, are the 
finest of the year ; neverthelessy they are not hoi, a mild tem- 
perature characterizes tbe summer in these regions^ and the warm- 
est days in Scotland would appear teimperate in our climate of 
Switzerland^ In July, the hay harvest takes place ; in August, 
that of wheat and barley $ and lastly, in September,^ that of oats. 

Autumn commences in October, and brings with it continual 
rains and westerly winds, often of extraordinary violence. Fre- 
quently, in tlie month of November, we see astonishing exam- 
ples of a sudden variation in the constitution of tiie atmosphere. 
The morning is ushered in by a pure and serene sky, indicating 
fine weather for the rest of the day, but towards noon the sky 
is covered almost instantaneously with thick clouds ; soon after, 
the rain pours down in torrents during the space of two or 
three hours ; at last, towards the approach of evening, the wind 
drives away the clouds, and the sky a|>pears again entirely serene 
and beautiful. This variation subsists sometimes for many days 
id succession, accompanied by similar c^ircumstances. The 
westerlv wind never ceases to blow with astonishing force during 
the end of November and the month of December. It is, at 
times, so impetuous that the inhabitants cannot go out of their 
houses without danger. The chimney-tops fall down with a loud 
crash from the tops of the houses, the rain is carried away by 
whirlwinds^ and the streets swept with a violence that can hardly 
be resisted. The epoch of Christmas is generally signalized by 
m terrible hurricane,, and so general as to extend throughout 
Scotland. A tempest of this nature took place on the 25tb of 
December, lBO€r ; during its duration, a great number of ves* 
f els' and small cnift perished on the wiestem coast of Scotland, 
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{torn the Isle ,of Arvmf tbe ipost southern part of tbe HebridfSy 
to the northern Orcades. The sea^ in similur moments^ displays 
all its force, and roils, its floods with a fury which nothing can 
withstand. 

The admirer of mild and rural landscape will find, on the 
banks of the Water of Leith, and in the fine parks which sm*- 
round the city from the west to the north, lofty trt* es, fine green 
turf, limpid streams, handsome farm-houses, elegant country^ 
seats, and a thousand retired villas, which serve as ornaments to 
the different points of view presented by the majestic gulf of tbe 
Firth of Forth. He who loves the movement of a sea- port, of a 
city of commerce and manufacture, may direct himself towards 
the east, and descend the long avenue, bordered by houses, which 
conducts to Iieith, where numerous vessels are unceasingly en^ 
tering the port, and sailing from thence to the most distant parta 
of the world. 

In walking towards the south of Edinburgh, the admirers of a 
wilder nature will find perpendicular rocks and hills, which, 
without being very elevated, recal, (by their bold forms, their 
solitary valleys, and their summits, which rise abruptly above the 
plains;) those views which charm the mind in mountainous coun- 
tries. The botanist and mineralogist will be delighted lo climb 
<be perpendicular rocks of Salisbury Craigs, and to tread the fine 
green turf which covers the rapid declivity of the basaltic cone 
of Arthur's seat. There, although hardly a mile removed from a 
populous city, they may, without being interrupted by the noise of 
towns, and the crowds of people which buzz unceasingly around 
their habitations, — alone in the centre of savage nature, perceiving 
nothing around them but rocks and parks bestowed by nature^*-*- 
devote themselves, without abstraction, to their observations, 
collect at their ease specimens of many fine plants or rare minerals^ 
and meditate on the formation of those basaltic masses presented 
to their eyes, accompanied by the most remarkable phenomena. 
Arrired at the summit of Arthurs seat, the stranger cannot con^ 
template, without adaniration, the extent of land and sea which » 
displayed at his feet, when^ at a single glance, he embraces the 
vast bason of the gulf of Edinburgh, the capital, the towns and 
villages innumerable which border upon it ; when, in fine, he 
remarks in the aspect of this fine country that mixture of wild na- 
ture and the products of advance civilization, which form one of 
the most striking and interesting traits of the meridian of Scot- 
land. 

Tlie handsome little valley, at the bottom of which runs the 
Water of Lekh, is situated at tbe western extremity of tbe new 
town. .This river, which takes its source in the Pentland hills, 
after a coursed fifteen miles, runs into tlie Firth of Forth in tbe 
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•middle of the town of Leith. In approaching Edinbufeh iti 
•bed is confined in a narrow valley, the banks of which are 
•covered by fine trees and plantations, which leave, however, at 
intervals, sufficient light to perceive the steep portions of the rock 
on which they stand. On the two banks are laid out winding foot- 
paths for the enjoyment of the numerous groups who promenade, 
during the fine season, this retired and rural spot. A spring of 
mineral water spouts out towards the middle of the valley at a 
little distance from the brook ; it is enclosed in a well, surrounded 
by a small temple, open from all parts, in a manner that its long 
•thin columns serve to embellish the varied points of view which 
the trees, the rocks, and the brook, present to the eye. This 
small stream of water, the course of which is here and there in- 
terrupted by large fragments detached from the rock, forms small 
cataracts, near which the water-wagtail seeks the aquatic insects 
by which it is fed. The aspect of this rotunda, called Saint 
JBernard's Well^ would possess all the charms which result from^ 
« mixture of elegant architecture with the verdure of the woods, 
had not its architect, jn some sort, disfigured this fine monument, 
by placing in the centre of it a gigantic and grossly-sculptured 

* statue, representing the Goddess of Health. 

At the opposite extremity of the city, viz. on the eastern side, 
stands the Calton Hill, a fine grassy down, almost completely 
covering the rock of which it is formed. It height is only S50 
feet above the level of the sea. A handsome mausoleum has 
been constructed near the summit of the. hill, to the memory of 
the historian Hume : it is a circular tomb, ornamented with pilas* 
ters, after the manner of the ancient Roman tombs. On the sum* 
mit of this Hill is erected a flag-stafi^, which serves as a tele- 
graph to announce the arrival of vessels in the bay, as well as 

• their departure from the roads of Leith. A half-pay Officer of 
the Marine inhabits a small wooden house, very neat, at the foot 
of the telegraph, and it is from thence that he directs the signals. 
They have here, also, erected a splendid monument to the illus- 
trious Nelson, destined to perpetuate the remembrance of his 

- memorable victories and glorious death. It would be difficult to 
describe the magnificent prospect enjoyed from the top of this 
bill. Edinburgh presents, on the west, the most picturesque 
point of view. Whilst, on the right of the spectator, the fine 
row of Prince's Street extends nearly as far as the eye can reach ; 
on his left stand the irregular buildings of the old town, which 
form a striking contrast with the elegant regularity of the new. 
The barren valley which separates them is presented at full view^ 
with its fine bridge covered with carriages and foot-passengers ; 
farther on, is distinguished the mound which forms a communi- 
cation from one town to the other; in fine^ the perpendicular 
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rocky surmounted by the anciei^t castle, terminates on this side 
this astonishing perspective. On the south side, at his feet, stands 
the palace of Holyrood, above which rise the steep declivities 
of Salisbury Craigs, and the summit of Arthmr's seat. At the 
east and the north is presented a prospect oflmother kind^ the 
gulf of Edinburgh in all its extent, wide at its extremity, and 
mingling with the full sea which bounds the horizon ; then it 
grows narrower insensibly, until it appears no more than a large 
river. Here smooth, there steep and mountainous banks border 
this vast extent of w^^ter, and are covered on all sides with towof 
and villages without number^ many of which are sea-ports : thd 
most considerable, and the nearest of these ports, is that of Leith, 
The island of Inch-Keith, with its elevated beacon light, appears 
placed there to protect the roads from the easterly winds, and to 
guide the vessels in their voyages by night. The island of May, 
at the QDtrance of the Firth, those of Inch-Colm and Incn- 
Garvey, situated in the middle of the gulf, agreeably interrupt 
the too monotonous aspect of the immense liquid plain. 

I was one day, on promenading at the foot of the Calton Hill, 
witness to a very curious scene ; it was on a fine Sunday evening ia 
spring ;' I saw^ at a distance on the down, an imqaense number of 
men, women, and children, some standing, ethers sitting pell- 
mell, and all occupied with the 99me subject. I soon distin^^, 
goished in the crowd a man who occupied a more elevated place thaii 
the rest, and appeared to attract the attention of ^11 the peopl^^ 
I approached nearer, and saw him mounted on a table, ha- 
rapguing his auditors like a mountebank at a fair ; he $poke in a 
aniipated tone, and the most profound silence reigned in bis 
auditory. What was my astonishment, when I discovered thut 
this orator, whose voice, gestures, clothing, — in fine, whose whol^. 
appearance, seemed to indicate a buSbon, was one of those Me- 
thodist preachers and pretended ministers of religion, who instruct- 
ed th^ passers-by, and those who were enjoying the promenade^ 
which the beauty of the evening had attracted to the Calton Hill, 
in the doctrines of his sect. 

In the most vulgar costume, crying with the voice of a Stentorji 
gesticulating like Punchinello, this singular preacher pould not 
inspire a very great degree of devotion in the multitude of goers 
and comers, who, upcovered, stopt a moment to hear his serroon, 
and who, for the greater part, retired more scandalized than edi- 
fied, in thns seemg profaned the sacred name' of reljeion, and 
assimilating the noble profession of a Minister of the Gospel, tq 
that of a buffoon at a fair. It is still more surprising to see suc^ 
a scene permitted by the magistrates of a city, and of a country 
which professes, in its minutest details, a purity and severity, iq 
matters pf religion, at timc9 pushed to the extreme. I 4009 
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that the British constitution permits the free exercise of crerf 
religious persuasion^ but, in such a case, this tolerance ought to 
be within bounds, and it ought not to be permitted to the first 
mechanic who. may think himself inspired, to establish himself 
in a public place, and there to preach a doctrine, as vicious in its 
dogmas, as dangerous in it^ effects ; a doctrine where the Divi- 
nity is represented as a judge without mercy and without clemency^ 
f^nd where the roost terrible torments of hell are described as 
being the lot of those who do ' not embrace the particular belief 
of Methodists ! ! ! Such picturesare the continual subject of dis- 
course with these preachers of the highways, and have deranged 
the minds of many feeble and superstitious persons^ 

After having vished the Calton Hill, the stranger may proceed 
to Leith, the port of Edinburgh, at the distance of about two miles 
from the city ; on his way he will pass near the Botanical Garden. 
Edinburgh is indebted to the late Dr. Hope, Professor of Botany,^ 
and father of the present Professor of Chemistry, for the arrange- 
ment of this fine place. This respectable Professor, wishing in 
soo^e manner to consecrate this establishment to the memory of 
the JBrst of naturalists, elevated a little altar, very sin;)p]e, on 
which is engraved this inscription : — Linneo pQSuit Hope. It is 
astonishing to see so few exotic plants in tlie hot-houses, which 
they may so easily fill with the finest productions of Indja, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and New Holland. 

Leith is neither remarkable for the elegance of its streets, noi: 
for its grandeur; but this little town presents the most animated 
aspect which a commercial town and sea-port can offer. Its bay, 
wide and spacious, sheltered from the east winds by the smalf 
island of Inch-Keith, offers a sure and convenient anchorage to 
the largest vessels of war. The port is protected at its entrance 
by a long and strong pier, which serves as a promenade to the 
inhabitants of Leith. From thence may be contemplated, at all 
hours of the day, the animated sight of a crowd of ships, of all 
sizes, which are continually entering and departing. But of all 
that can attract attention in this port, nothing is more remarkable 
than the vast and magnificent bason, constructed of hewn stone. 
There exist few sea-ports which possess so extended a harbour 
Vason, and of so solid and handsome a construction. 

The principal commerce of Leith is with Russia, Sweden, and 
Pen mark ; besides a very considerable coasting trade. Among 
the number of manufactures, the most interesting is that of glass, 
ij^hich has here attained great perfection. 

I shall now say a few words Concerning the numerous coantry- 
seats and fine estates in the neighbourhood of this city. Not 
wishing to enter, in this respect, into minute di^ails. foreign td 
ihe plan of thisVork, I shall content mjself yrit\i inviting; travck 
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\erB not to neglect seeing the grounds and the Castle of Dalkeith^ 
the ordinary residence of tlie Duke of Buccleugh ; and Dudding- 
ston, situated by the side of the fine loch of that name, and at the 
foot of Arthur's seat. This estate, belonging lo the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, borders iipon the picturesque and ancient ruins of Craig- 
millar Castle, which, by jts situation, attracts the attention of 
strangers. The traveller will be still more induced to visit this 
ancient palace, when he learns, that for many years it was the 
ifavourite residence of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

The fine estate of Pennycuik, of which the house is as remark- 
able for its noble and elegant architecture, as the park for the 
beauty of the verdure, the meadows, and the woods, will charm 
the admirer of English gardens. It is the same with the beau- 
tiful estate of Woodhouselee, the ancient manor of the family ot 
^ytler, of Woodhouselee — a family long distinguished in litera- 
ture and jurisprudence ; the descendants of whom, actually in 
possession of the first places in the bar> worthily support the r^** 
putatiou of their ancestors. 

Not far from Woodhouselee one cannot behold, without etk<^ 
chantment, the charming valley of Hawthornden, and the ruins 
of the ancient feudal Castle of Roslin, which command it. 

The ruins of Roslin Castle are not considerable; but theit 
elevation on the top of a perpendicular rock, the woods which 
surround them, the romantic and varied neighbourhood, hav^ 
rendered these remains of the middle ages worthy of their re- 
down. The ancient poets and minstrels of Scotland, in making 
these fine places the subjects of their simple ballads, have rendered 
ihem popular and classical among a nation which joins to the 
knost lively taste for poetry, a remarkable inclination for the beau- 
ties of nature. The village of Roslin contains an edifice, which, 
notwithstanding its diminutiveness^ may be considered as a cli^" 
d^dsuvte of Gothic architecture, and as a perfect model of this 
kind. It is a small chapel, founded in the fifteenth century by 
St. Clair, Prince of the Orkneys. The most exquisite labour is 
displayed in the exterior, the arches^ windows^ &c. as well as in 
the interior, the columns, roof, &c. It is divided into nunieirous 
compartments. All the chapters of the columns, and the di:!^- 
ferent parts, as well outside as inside of the chapel, are covered 
with sculpture. On one Of these chapters is to be seen the repre- 
sentation of a concert, by angels,on difibrent instruftients of music^ 
the greater part at present unknown among us. I remarked thete 
the cherubim playing with the bag-pipe, cited by Pennant in his 
work. It is a proof of the antiquity of this national insti'ument^ 
the form of which does not appear to have changed during so 
great a lapse of time. It b also to be observed how much the 
ancient Scots prized this instrument, which is regarded at this day 
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as monotonous and barbarous, since they found It Wdrthy o^ 
figuring in a celestial concert. 

During my residence in Edinburgh, I profited by some moments 
of leisure, to visit the banks of the Firth of Forth. My different 
excursions extended to North Queen^s Ferry, as far as Earl's 
Ferry, near Ely, on the northern side of the gulf, and from Bor- 
rowstonness, as far as St. Abb's head, on the southern shore. 

In departing from Edinburgh, with some friends about thtf 
end of January^ we directed our steps towards the sea, which 
we reached a little to the west of the small village of Newhaven. 
The weather was foggy, without being cold ; the ground was 
entirely cleared of snow, and we began to feel some drops of 
rain. The huge roclcs which surrounded the shore, served us for 
shelter when the rain became heavier. In following along the 
coast, always from east to west, we soon reached the village of 
Cramond, and stopped a little to view the mouth of the river 
of that name. A small boat, belonging to a sloop which lay 
at anchor with some other vessels, at the entrance of the river^ 
served us to cross it. We observed, with interest, a particular 
order of shell-fish which the sea throws out, in great quantities^ 
on the shore. Shortly after passing Cramond, we saw the coast 
80 covered with muscles, that it appearr^d painted with a blue 
colour: a mile further on, we couHI not perceive a single one^ 
and the coast again appeared white, with innumerable small shelh^ 
of the species heart-shelL We left behind us a chain of small 
islands, which indicated the direction of a hill under the sea, 
extending from north to south, that is to say, perpendicularly in 
^he direction of the hills on the banks of the Firth. These islands^ 
among which is distinguished that of Inch Colm, are barren 
and naked : on one only appeared an isolated house. Some 
miles farther on we reached a fine wood of piiie and fir-triees^ 
which forms a part of the extensive park belonging to Lord 
Koseberry. We quitted, for a moment, the banks of the sea. In 
order to traverse this forest, the abode of wild rabbits, where we 
JTound a shelter against an approaching storm ; the sky beginnitlg 
Ap overhang with dark clouds. Arrived on a little eminence, a pic- 
turesque point of view presented itself to our eyes ; the guff, 
diminishing in width, had taken the appearance of a fine lake ; a 
long promontory advanced into the waters 5 a little island, or, to 
speak more correctly, a steep rock, surmounted by the ruins of an 
ancient castle, raised its head in the middle of this lake ; dark 
clouds, covering the summits of the mountains and distant hills, 
sipread an obscurity over all the surrounding objects ; the wind 
whistled in the pine and fir-trees, which bounded the shore, and 
the waves of the sea, rolling one aeainst the other, caused a con- 
ifused and roaring noise. A black tinge, spread over the shbres of 
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the island of Inch Garvey and its ancient castle, added still more 
to the sublime efiect of the picture. The rain was of short du* 
rtrtion ; in a few moments we saw the sky clear up, the' clouds 
dissipate, and the weather become perfectly serene ; a singular 
effect of the inconstancy of the climate, the heat and rain. Suck 
Huddeki variations are astonishing in the middle of winter, under 
so high a latitude. We soon perceived Inch Garvey nearer to us, 
illumined by a fine sky ; the opposite side of the county of Fife, 
covered by hills and picturesque rocks, was no longer separated 
from us but by a narrow arm of the sea, a mile and a half in 
width ; but more to the west^ the Firth again enlarged, and we 
saw, at a distance, the snowy tops of the mountains of the High-^ 
lands, which appeared to me to have much resemblance to the 
Alps in Switzerland. 

After a walk 6f four hours from Edinburgh, we arrived at th'e 
burgh of South Queen's -ferry, at a distance ^f nine miles from 
the city, by the direct road. The season was not sufficiently 
lidvanced to enable us to see all the beauty of the grounds, aqa 
the magnificent palace of Lord Hopetown, which is at a little 
distance from Queen's-ferry. I visited them some months latdr, 
and I cannot say which struck me most, the splendour of this superb 
edifice, which, by its extent and architecture, may rival with the 
palaces of Italy ; or the beauty of its park, woods, and green turf; 
Or, iaistly, its situation on the summit of a hill, from whence it 
commands the Firth of Forth. The prospect is not less enchanting, 
either when regarding the gulf on the side towards the sea, We 
see }t covered with little islands of various forms, and at varioiis 
distances, encircled with banks, on which are distinguished innli- 
iherable towns and small villages, terminating at last in the hori* 
zon, in the vast expanse of the German ocean ; — or, when turning 
'towards the west, the Firth is seen taking the appearance of a 
small lake, the waves being exhausted at the base of the high hills 
behind, which are seen again, the long chain of the Grampian moun- 
tains. We had hardly arrived at Queen's-ferry when we found 
the passage-boat ready to sail ; they received into it carriages, 
l^orses, and passengers of all kinds ; we made haste to avail our- 
selves of it \n crossing the small arm of the sea which separated 
ns from the county of Fife. The order was given to hoist the 
Sail, the wind blew, and in less than a quarter of an hour We 
reached the northern side of the gulf, after having sailed close by 
the little island of Inch Garvey, and we landed at north Queen's- 
ferry. This burgh, and the one we had just quitted, although se- 
parated by a narrow and difficult passage, and situated in different 
counties, bear the same name, and are only distinguished by tKe 
epithets Qf North and South. This name, signifying the passage 
of the Queen, is derived from Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm 
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Canmorej who protected the two burghs, and frequently travecsed 
the gulf in that part of the passage. 

The grand route of the north of Scotland passes by nortii 
land south Oueen's Ferry, where travellers are obliged to em- 
bark their carriages. A plan has been talked of, for digging a road 
under the sea^coast, which, over a space of nearly three miles, 
would be constantly lighted by lamps, tt is pretended that this 
singular project would not present many difficulties, and that ex- 
periments have already demonstrated the possibility of it. (n 
fact, many galleries of numerous coal mines^ which they have 
Worked on these coasts, have been pushed very far under the sea ; 
there even exists one which has reached the middle of the passage* 
If this work is once undertaken, it is to be feared that extraor- 
dinary accidents would be opposed toils success; the least gap 
which would be formed in the rock, would suffice to inundate 
entirely the subterraneous, galleries ; and suppose even that all 
the chances were favourable, would not the immense sums which 
this establishment would cost, the keeping in repair add continual 
lighting of this new kind of road, be disproportioned to any 
>advantages which might result from it i 

As we should have been at too great a distance from the sea^ 
had we taken the high road to go to Inverkeithing, the first town 
to the east of North-Ferry, we preferred goinff along the coast, iii 
order to attain the same object. From the neight of the rociks 
which rise above Queen^s-ferry, there is a fine maritime view 
to be enjoyed. Under our feet extended a bay, formed by th6 
promontory on which the burgh is built ; a crowd of small boats 
were assembled for the herring fishery, and animated the land-" 
scape ; innumerable quantities of sea-gulls of all kinds, and the 
great ash-coloured sea-bird, (goeland,) attracted by the hope of 
seizing the small fish, which the fishermen threw out of their 
nets, flew, fearless, around the boats, and came to catch these fish^ 
cren in the very boat. A grey heron, concealed in the briars an 
one o£ the little hills covered with grass, which bordered the shore^ 
flew away at our approach. 

We passed through Inverkeithing — a dirty, disagreeable towii| 
having a small port, which receives some fishing vessels. The 
night surprised us ere we arrived at Aberdour, about three miles 
distance from Inverkeithing ; the roads were bad and fatiguing^ 
We slept at Aberdour, a dull fishing town ; there is, however^ 
some trade done there ; salt and coals, as well as salt herrings^ 
are exported. 

A small creek forms the port of this village, and presents A 

Eicturesque aspect. At the time we arrived, all the small boats 
ad gone out to the herring fishery. Between the port and Aber^ 
dour is to be seen a castle in ruinsi formerly inhabited by the 
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Illustrious family of the Mortimers; it belongs now to Lord 
Murray, who is also proprietor of the island of Iiich Colm, situ- 
ated almost opposite to this village. There is also visible, on this 
small island, the ruins of a monastery, consecrated to St. Colum- 
ban. To the east of the port of Aberdour, the rocks become 
steep, and form perpendicular hills from 100 t.o 150 feet in height 
above the level of the sea, where the waves roll majestically along, 
and break with a loud noise at their feet. Whilst we surveyed 
the summit of these rocks, a terrible hurricane arose, the wind 
blpwing with incredible violence, drove whirlwinds of snow and 
rain against us. The sea was agitated, the roaring of the waves 
redoubled, the birds of the sea flew around us, uttering doleful 
cries ; at a distance we saw all the boats that were occupied in the 
herring fishery, frightened by the tempest, and approaching the 
shore. This storm was of short duration, and the clouds dispersed 
in an instant. 

Arrived at the most elevated point of the rocks, we found our-^ 
selves on an esplanade of green turf. No description can paint 
the beauty and the extent of the view which we enjoyed. Our 
attention was alternately fixed on the sea, covered with boats ; 
on the coast which we had travelled along, cut into bays and high 
rocks, and bounded by islands of a varied aspect; and on the opposite 
coast^ where we still distinguished Edinburgh, the castle, and the 
picturesque hilts which surround it. Towards the east the shores 
appeared to retreat : in removing to a distance, the gulf in- 
creased, and the vast extent of the ocean terminated with the 
horizon. We quitted with regr&tso fine a point of view, in order 
to descend again on the sandy shore. Soon after we entered 
into a wood, forming part of the park of Lord Morton ; an^ after 
having followed for some time along footpaths bordered on each 
s|de with small trees and briars, we arrived at a port capable of 
receiving two or three single-masted vessels. An isolated house^ 
built on the borders of the sea, served as a habitation to a man 
who salted <\nd put up in barrels the herrings brought to him by 
the boats of the neighbouring villages. Fifty barrels were filled, 
and ready to be closed up ; we remarked with interest the arrange- 
ment of these barrels^ destined to be conveyed to distant places. 
Many successive beds of salt and herrings were placed one over 
the other ; the fish, after having been previously gutted, were 
arranged symmetrically, like the r^ys of a circle, in a way to take 
up the least space ; thus each of these little barrels contained an 
incredible number. The fiy-fish attract generally with the her- 
rings many flat-fish of a small size, such as soles, flounders, &Cb 
which they throw away as nseless ; the sea coast was strewed 
with them. Haying stopped some minutes at Burntisland, a small 
towui with a sufficiently large port, We saw, on our setting ou(^ 
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the whole land thickly covered with snow. In place of. a brilliant 
landscape which we bad enjoyed in the morning, we found a real 
northern prospect. The sea was of a black colour, and its coast, 
white with the snow, formed a singular contrast. From Burnt 
island to Pettycur, we travelled about two miles on a fine sand^ 
which formed the shore ; on our left, we saw the steep hills froqa 
the heights of which Alexander III., King of Scotland, carried 
away by his horse, was precipitated and killed on the spot. The 
people, always eager for the marvellous, pretended that a sor« 
ceress, to whom he had refuse'd charity, had frightened his horse. 

While waiting for the passage boat from Petty cur to Leitb^ 
I examined on the sea-coast some basaltic rocks, disposed in 
prisms of remarkable dimensions, but of a very irr^ular form^ 
A small boat, already filled with passengers, again received us ; 
tbe wind was variable, and blew with force ; night approachedl^ 
and the sailors, very uncertain of the weather, seemed to repent of 
their avidity in filling beyond measure — an embarkation, which 
a gale of wjnd would suffice to upset, and which the le^st surge 
might overwhelm^ However, the wipd was favourable to us, and 
in an hour we had traversed the seven niiles which separates Leith 
,£rom Pettycur. All the little towns which we had passed through 
on the coast of Fife, during this excursion, were formerly resi- 
dences of the ancient Sovereigns of Scotland. They had palaces 
there, besides many great and rich convents ; but at this ^ay 
these towiis are inhabited by more industrious classes of people^^ 
such as miners, sailors^ and fishermen. 

I again crossed the firth from Leith to Pettycur, towards the entjl 
of February, with the intention of visiting that part of th^ 
coast which extends to the east of this town. I haa the plea- 
sure of making this excursion with Mr. W. B , Advocate in 
Edinburgh, whose afiairs called him to this part of Scotland. 
The passage fi:om Leith to the coast' of Fife is very animated* 
Sloops and other vessels sail at all hours from each of these ports ^ 
it being the most direct communication from Edinburgh and 
Itfcith with the Northern provinces. A violent south-west wind 
caused our small vessel to sail but slowly, the prow of the boat 
was frequently entirely immersed in the waves, and the surges 
breaking against the planks, inundated the deck with foam. 
Not being able to remain on deck, we were obliged to de8cen4 
into a d^k and narrow cabin, filled with sea-sick passenger^^ 
(The passage was not long ; in 40 minutes we arrived at Pettycur. 

There we took a po5t-*ch^ise aiid crossed to Kinghorn, at ^ 
distance of a mile and a lu|lf bom where we set out ; this 
town, as well as that of Kirkaldy, which is three miles fartber 
on, is disagreeabley dirty, and ill built« But these two little 40^- 
pocis are ijsnmMA$fot tlie^aqtivity wbicb preyilib io them TH^ 
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trade of coal from the net^hbouring mines, that ot salt extracted 
from the sea watery the herring and cod fishery, &c. in fine^ many 
manufactories of woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, occupy all thci 
Hidustrious population of these towns. 

On leaving Kirkaldy we descended to see the ai^cient castle of 
Raveoscfaeagh, situated on the sea coast, on rocks of very great 
steepness* This castle, the ancient residence of the St. Clair^j 
Counts of the Orkneys, is at present nothing but a massive ruin> 
little picturesque in its appearance, and remarkable only for 
its situation. It has become more interesting since the celebra- 
ted Walter Scott has sung its praises i A his charming poem, ** The 
Lay of the Last Mmtrel :" it is in this place where the poet has 
laid the scene of bis touching episode of Rosabella ; atid it was 
from the castle of Ravenscheugh that this young female, of the fa-^ 
mily of St. Clair, embarked to cross the agitated sea, in which irtie 
was not long in finding a watery grave. 

• 1 he route soon after leaves the sea coast, and crosses a rich and 
well cultivated country ; corn appears here to be the principal 
culture, indicating good land and a good situation. We passed 
by the fine fir woods belonging to the superb estate of the Earl 
of Wemyss. After dining at the handsome little inn of Windy- 
gate, which, for its order and neatness, called to our recollec- 
tion the English hotels,, w& again continued our route ; night 
approached, and when we had crossed Leven — the darkness pre- 
vented us from distinguishing objects. The little village of Le- 
ven has acquired some celebrity for having given birth to Alex-^' 
ander Selkirk, a sailor who, I'ast ashore by shipwreck on tlid 
desert island of Juan Fernandez, lived for many years there entirely 
alone. It was from the artless recital of this humble individual, 
that Daniel De Foe composed the adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe. It is said his descendants still guard the box and the gun 
which he had saved from the shipwreck and preserved in his 
island. 

We slept at the village of Kilconqabar ; the weather was se- 
rene, and the moon reflected its trembling light in the little lake on 
the banks of which the village is situated. 

The next day, the 2Ut February,! made in the first instance 
the tour of this fine lake, which is only a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference \ on one side rises the little village of Kilconquhar, 
surrounded with cultivated fields at the foot of a hill of consider-' 
able height ; the rest of the lake, bordered with fine woods of pine 
and fir, is enclosed in the park of Sir John Anstruther. A thou- 
sand wild birds take up their abode near this beautiful piece of 
water, numerous flocks of ducks of all kinds swim in the middle 
of the bason, rarely approaching the bank, and water fowls and moor 
game mixalpng with tbeitt ) great flights of «ea ^ulb, as well as some 
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cormoraDts, rapidly pass from one sida to tha other : among this 
immense number of wild birds ^ are to be seen many tame swans, 
which sail majestically on the smooth surface of the waters. 

Kilconquhar is not a mile and a half distant from the sea, I 
proceeded along the coast to examine the rocks, in particular those 
called KincHJd-rocks, which had been indicated to me as enclo- 
sing remarkable grottoes. After walking during half an hour 
across cultivated fields, on an unequal and rocky soil, I reached a 
small eminence by the sea coast. An extensive view opened before 
me,— -I had arrived at the entrance of the gulf of Forth* I saw 
the vast ocean on the east ; on the south, the coast of Dunbar^ 
North Berwick, the conical mountain called Berwick Law, rising 
above the latter city ; in fine, the singular Bass rock issuing out of 
the floods, like an isolated mountain. — A light mist threw a veil 
over all these objects, from which I was separated by the whole 
breadth of the Firth. This gulf had already begun to lose the 
appearance of an unlimited sea, and to take the form of a fine 
lake. I perceived at my feet the burgh of Earls-ferry, and far- 
ther off to the east, the little port of Ely, and also the town of the 
same name, situated on a sandy promontory. The sea had depo^ 
sited, in the environs of Ely and Earls-ferry, a great quantity of 
sand, which is laid either in layers along the sea shore, or in 
high heaps. In fine, I arrived near the black and steep rocks of 
Kincaid ; their elevation is nearly 300 feet above the level of the 
aea, and they are pierced with caves of more or less grandeur, called 
the caves of Macduff, the name of one of the Thanes of Fife, the 
contemporary of Macbeth. The largest of these caves, my guide 
told me, is 200 feet in depth, by 160 in height. I was obliged to 
content myself with his assertion, for the tide was high, and the 
sea obstructed my entry into the grotto ; thus, it not only appear- 
ed impossible for me to enter, butl could only see it very imper- 
fectly.— There is no doubt but these grottoes are the work of the 
waters of the sea ; their small elevation above its level, and the 
yery tender nature of the rock in which they are hollowed, seem 
to me clearly to indicate this opinion. 

In contemplating these rocks, I thought I obser\fied in the mat- 
ter which formed those at a distance from me, a tendency to take 
the prismatical and regular figure of the basalt, I did not doubt 
but there were a nilmber of basaltic columns; it was impossible to 
arrive at them in following along the coast, the sea cutting off all 
communication between that part of the rock and the others. I 
was obliged to endeavour to get at them from the top, which was 
no easy task. I at last, not without trouble, climbed up the 
rapid declivity of a very high hill of sand, some prickly reeds 
which grew in the sand, served to support me. Arrived at the. 
height, and fiodiog myself on a level with the heights of the 
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Kineaid rock, I was not long in perceiving that portion of the 
rock which formed a group of handsome basaltic columns, of 
the most perfect regularity ; but this remarkable group was 200 
feet under 'me, and I was separated from it by a precipice, at the 
bottom of which the sea rolled in tremendous waves. I looked 




examine closely these basaltic prisms, the first at all regular that 
I had seen in Scotland, that, without dreaming of danger, I 
glided along the best way I could, catching the tufts of dry grass^ 
which grew there in abundance, and serving myself, in the way of 
steps, with the heads of the columns which grew out of the 
earth like trunks of trees which had been cut a little above the 
roots. 

Arrived at the borders of the sea, I found myself at the foot of 
a group of columns, of which I admired the regularity, and, I 
may say, elegance ; the largest were twenty- five feet in height, 
and not more than six or eight inches thick ; they were so well 
ranged together, that they presented altogether the appearance 
of the front of a full-sized organ ; some were straight, but 
the greater part had a slight curve, without losing their paral- 
lelism. I foiind, in mounting again, more difficulty, being 
charged with the trunk of a small column, whose perfect re- 
gularity had led me to carry it away. However, with much tiou-^ 
ble I reached the summit, where I again found my guide, who 
appeared astonished to see me return safe and sound. From 
the top of these rocks is seen, at a little distance, the small 
island of May, situated at the entrance of the Firth of Forth, 
and on which is placed a light-house, to indicate to vessels the 
(entry of this gulf. There is also a fine view over the vast bay of 
Largo, which opens to the west of the roc6s of K^pcaid. ' Its 
banks a little elevated, and well cultivated, are covered with 
villages and burghs, such as Largo, Wemyss, and, farther oflf, 
Dysart. On the opposite side is seen the Pentland Hills, and 
those of the environs of Edinburgh, which, at such a distance, 
seem almost lost in the clouds. 

M. B • • * conducted me to the house of the Pastor of Kil- 
conquhar, who expected us to dinner ; this respectable man re- 
ceived us with all the hospitality of the Scots, in the simple and 
modest manse which he inhabited with his family. He pressed 
us much to finish the day with him, but- we had to sleep at 
Windygate, where we did not arrive until late. 

We set out the next morning before it was dawn, and, in 
order not to return to Edinburgh by the same route, we went a 
roundabout way to see the snoall town of Kinross, and the beau- 
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tlful lake of Leven, on the banks of which it is built. The road 
crosses through plains cultivated with care, at the feet of Lp- 
mond hills, covered with grass and heath to their summit. Their 
tieight, according to Mr. Jaineson, is only 1650 feet; no^with- 
standing their small elevation, as they conunand from jafar all 
the neighbouring country, they are perceived at.a great .distai9c;er 
We travier'sed the fiqe ;and rich villages which attest the pr^spe* 
rity. of agriculture in this part of the county of Fife, 

However, on approaching Loch Leven, the country becomes, 
uncultivated, the valleys and mountains are covered with black 
Heath 3 marshy plains, and turf pits, occupy the bottom of the. 
valleys, and the country in general, presents a dull and barrea 
aspect. But the moment the traveller arrives at the beautiful lake, 
of Loch Leven, nature embellishes, the landscape becomes, 
more open and gladsome. We coasted along for some timq the 
borders of this lake, ere we arrived at Kinross. This, small 
town, little remarkably in itself, is situated in a charming po-^. 
siti'on oh the banks of the lake, which not being more. thaA 
twelve miles in circumference, may be t^kep all in at pneview^ 
The fine estate of Mr. Graham, by the side of Kinross, and on, 
the same banks, merits to be visited*. Fronp thenpe^ is seen tl^e^ 
best ^\^^ o^ Loch Leyen^ .an4 the surrounding mountains* ..It^ 
wisis not without interest that I saw^ thelittjl^ island, that rises iq 
the'midcile.of this fine piece of water ; tl^e picturesque rvin^ o^ 
the castle of Lochleven, which ofc^upy nearly the wl^ie extent of 
it;, adds to the beauty of the landscape, and the hiS:torical renpem^ 
branoes which attach to this ancient c^stle,^ augment the impces* 
i^iqqi.^hich it produces; .. : - » 

' It' was within the walls of this castle tliat Mary Stuart,! aft^r 
{he loss of the battle of Pinkie, was condemned to the bardesi^ 
captivity, by the confederated Lords of Scotland, having at thei^ 
nead tnat same Murray who forced her to abdicate ia.&vpUF jOf 
^is son. After many useless efforts to escape from her p)riBO,n> 
she owed her deliverance to the very brother of her cruel gaoler* 
(jreorge Doudas, a young man eighteen years of age, sjtruck with 
ihe beauty of the Queen, and touched by her misfortunes, ui^dj^iTrr 
took to save her ; having carried away from his brother the keys 
of the castle, he brought, during the night, a small boat under 
thewa(l^ induced the Queen to escape ffrom her prison,, and con'j 
ducted .Tier to a land where some fajithful subjects awaited her^ 
ai|u received her with transports of joy. On quitting the casde^ 
he threw the keys into ti^e hike ; an^ I have heard it .said, that ^ 
fisherman, a few years ago, in drawing up bis net^ dragged #i^9g 
witU^it from th^jjottom. of the waters, . thpse -very keys 'iM^ich 
had $olonig remained engulfed. Around the; walls oi^ ihe^aiJ^t\^m^ 
stiU fS^en ^ some treesji venerable for their antiquity, uqd<r.:tbe 
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shade af which, there is do doubt, the unfortunate Mary many a 
timj?': seated herself. 

Pennaot relates that in the year, 13,35, tlie castl^.of .I^Qctt 
Leveq, although for a long tipae besieged by the Eqglisb,^ refuse^ 
all capitulation. Repeated assaults not being atteiide4 -wifh aqjr 
success, Sir Joho Stirling, the CQinmander of the English :^roop8^ 
had recourse to a singular inethbd to render himself .ma^er pfS^^ 
t{e.shut up by a strong )^tik the mouth pf /the small river w)ucjb| * 
r,uns from the lake, in amannertlmt its waters,, no longer having 
issue: began to rise -rapidly, and threatened to ini^ndate tl^c; 
island,. and even the fortress which governs it. , But the Scptti^ii 
commander, profiting ope day by a religious f^te, which a p^rt 
of the Englisn army ha^ gone to celebrate at ,the Abbey oif Dun^ 
fermliiie, made ai vigorous sortie, and broke down the bank;. tl^ 
waters, for a long time shut up^ escaped with violeiice^ and $prea4 
over all the surrounding places, destroyed the English eamp, aD4 
put the army into complete disorder. 

The la)(e of. Leven produces in abundance the best fresh-wat^ 
fish, such as trout, pikes, perches, and. eels, which .ai^ sent tk{ 
Edinburgh^ >vhere tbey are sold very dear. •. >o 

After promenading on the borders of the lake, during a partiof 
t*he. morning, we retuirnedi to Edinbui^h by the way of Q^een s 
perry. 
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OnUinwaumoftheEnv^^ 

TiHS small island of Inqh^Keith was ako the obj^iCt t>f a ▼oydgei 
which I had the pleasure to. make with Sir James. Hall; :Mi^ 
Allep, and some admirers of mineralogy,, towards the vmlddk.of 
April. Inch-Keith rises in the mIddU of ^he Fprthy^thiiee^jtul^ 
ifowk Leith. We took a boat at I^itb, and in sailing. by the. Iu»9 
merqu^. ships, which apcbored in the roads^ I labsenred mai^y ^^ 
gu JU qf difierent species, which ,fle w rrqund the vessels . in hqpfii9 
pf catching some food.. Among them, we^ .found the Grey G^t 
\9LU^i,(lcms fuscm,) u\ ^^W. alsa the beautifuL black, jnantlcid 
Gotland, . (lart^, maxims) ,, tjh^ ; largest of sea guUs, which -roixea 
rarely with tbe others, and are never seen in troops. . This .graii4 
Wrd:Js.,generjally seen :Swin9lQjing.:a]:QDe^on the, .surfao^; icS'ithe 
ligit^ited waives ; . it^ is wry wild, .ftqd ^iffiowU. to hie. appnoaali^ 
^fi^\i\f3L pistiQlsbpt*.! .\y« ctiUPde nsboTQ At^4 ainaUiport^idu^ibgfiiihif 
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hands of nature, at the foot of very high rocks. After having 
made the tour of the island, following along the sea-coast, which 
is every where supplied by najked and barren rocks, we ascended 
a fine down which covered the top of the island, where we saw 
neither trees, bushes, nor any kind of shrub *, the people have not 
even tried to plant any, the proximity of the sea being prejudicial, 
to their growth. At 'the most elevated point of the hill there itf a 
house, surmounted by a light. A man and a woman are the 
only inhabitants of this isolated abode, and take care to kindle, 
every night the light of the beacon. A Tew years ^go, there 
were a great number of rabbits in the island ; but the sailors of 
a Russian fleet, which lay some time in Leith Roads, destroyed 
them all. The view from the light-house is . a fine panorama 
over the whole gulf, Edinburgh, Lehh, Arthur's Seat, Salis- 
bury Craigs, and the Calton hill, are finely seen, and present a 
charming picture. 

Pennant tells us that this islqnd owes its name to the. valiant 
Keith, who, displayed astonishing bravery at the battle of 
Barry, in the county of Angus, gained in 1010 by the Scots 
over the Danes. In recompense for his signal services, the 
King granted him the Barony of Keith, and this little island. 
Edward VI. having in 1548 sent an English army against Scot- 
land, (a very ungallant way to obtain for his son the hand of the 
young Queen Mary,) his soldiers fortified this island, which be- 
came important to them, in order to protect the fleet with which 
they ravaged the shores of the Firth, but they did not long keep 
possession of it. General Dess6 de Montalembert, who com- 
manded an auxiliary corps of GOOO French, sent by Henry II. 
to the assistance of the Dowager Queen of Scotland, the mother 
of Mary, rendered himself master of it, notwithstanding the vi- 
gorous resistance of the English;. Some years ;^^t^rwards, the 
parliament of Scotland ordained the demolition of these fortifi- 
cations, and there is now no longer any trace of them to be 
found. I saw, for the first time^ at inch-Keith; the fine birds 
named here gannets, or Soland geese. These grand palmipedes, 
of the size of a goose, have a very rapid flight, their plumage is 
entirety white, except the black at the end of their wings, and a 
slight yellowish tint on the head and neck They do not build 
their nests at Inch-Keith, but on the Bass rock, a distance of 
twenty-one miles. They set out from thence in the morning, to 
spread over all the eastern parts of Scotland, at incredible dis- 
tances, and return every evening to their steep rock, where they 
live in thousands. 

The desire of seeing this remarkable rock^ from the quantity 
of sea birds which take up their -abode there, and the wish to 
profit by the-soqicty of Mr. Patrick Neil, secretary to' the jSociety 
of Natural History, and Mr. Ogilvie, a diitlnguisbed mineralo- 
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giflt, and pupil of Jameson, who were going to visit the sontherQ' 
banks of the Firth of Forth, induced me to undertake this interest- 
ing excursion in the middle of June, a time when nature is in 
all its charms, and the aspect of the country is most delightful. 

The route, on setting out from Edinburgh along the foot of 
the hill of Salisbury Craigs and Arthur's Seat, on the side towards 
the south, presents to the view gentle declivities^ covered with 
beautiful verdure. 

Leaving at our left the extensive cavalry barracks, at that time 
occupied by the Scots Greys, a corps remarkable for the ecl&t of 
its uniforn^, and the beauty of its horses, entirely grey, we 
arrived by. the sea coast, at the handsome- village of Portobello. 
The Italian name agrees very well with this small town, known 
for the mildness of its climate. One might fancy himself, on ar- 
riving there, on the banks of the Mediterranean ; many delicate 
persons come to enjoy a warmer air than that of Edinburgh, and 
others resort in crowds, during the fipe season, for the purpose of 
Sea Bathing. Near this town there is still to be seen the remains of 
a Roman pavement of large blocks of black basalt, which time has 
rounded and so used, that they have taken a remarkable polish* 
Some miles further on we came to the fine town of Musselburgh^ 
which, by its charming situation on the sea coast, its buildings 
and its steeple, seen through the trees, recall to the mind the 
small towns on the banks of the lakes of Switzerland. — The 
sandy shore extends again from Musselburgh to Prestonpans, 
which is at about three miles distance ; this large village, blackened 
by the smoke of the numerous manufactories of Salt, Vitriol, and 
Sulphate of Magnesia (Epsom-salts), &c. contains two thousand 
inhabitants. They make also a great quantity of harpoons for 
the Whale fishery. But what renders Prestonpans still more 
interesting to the traveller, is the remembrance of the battle 
here gained by Prince Charles Edward in 1745. 

In continuing to follow the shore we arrived at LufilnesSja charm- 
ing little village, situated near the sea not far from Dirleton. 
We visited first the great plains of sand along the coast between 
Aherlady and Dirleton. These plains are composed of downs of 
sand ranged in parallel lines, which begin at a few hundred 
paces from the sea, and extend on the land side to a distance 
of a mile from the shore. A very great number of rabbits fre« 
quent these downs, the surface of which is covered with the aruu" 
do arenaria. The Eider, {Anas moUissima) a bird, the precious 
feathers of which are known under the name of eider-down, 
there brings up its young ; its nest, established in the midst of 
the reeds, on the naked sand, is composed of a greyish down, 
mixed with straw and small pieces of wood. The female lays 
five eggs, of a green olive colour, and of the size of a goose- 
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egg. Duriog the time of sitting, she appears tame, and remain^ 
on her nest withpat paying hardly an^ attention to what is pftBS- 
ibg aronnd her ; if is only when they are quite ready, that. she 
resolves to quit her eggs. I saw one which had placed heir nest at 
the mouth of a rabbit burrow, in such a manner, that in order to 
ientet into its hole, the rabbit was obliged to pass under the 
(eider's nest. These two animals lived together in the greatest har^ 
mony. At my approach, the rabbit alarmed, ran with precipi- 
tation to conceal itself under ground ; neither the noise it made 
iti saving itself, nor my approach, appeared to frighten the eider, 
Which made nbt the least movement. I stopped a long time to con- 
template this'bird, without my presence giving it the smallest un- 
easiness, although I was was Within four or five jpaces of it. 

The inhabitants of these coasts have never once dreamed of 
deriving advantage from a down by which the natives of Iceland 
carry on such a lucrative commerce. There are, nevertheless, 
on the shores, numbers of eiders sufficiently large to induce them 
to profit by such an enterprise : they might even, with care and 
tiecessary precaution, attract to the spot a larger quantity of 
ihese ducks, and would thus, in the end, attain the valuable ob- 
ject of rendering productive a completely barren soil, which will 
never be of iany value for agriculture. 

The Icelanders have the art of making the gathering of 
eider down so considerable a branch of commerce, that a barren 
rock, or tlncultivated island, of however little extent it may be^ 
becomes a treasure to a family, and is sold at a very high price^ 
when they know how to assemble many birds upon it. 
' It would be necessary, in order to render this traffic as profitable 
as possible, to obtain every information froni Iceland ; as it 
would be in the highest degree imprudent to make expc^riments 
on this subject, without due deliberation ; for a brood improperly 
deranged, would suffice to drive away all the ducks from the 
country where they had established themselves. 

It appears to me, that among this species there are many more 
females than males ; as I have seen more than once, a single 
male eider swimming at the head of a troop of five or six ducks. 

The Tadorna, the most remarkable of the species of duck, for 
the vivacity and agreeable distribution of the colours of its 
plumage, inhabits also these latitudes ; it makes its nest in the 
abandoned burrows of the rabbit, or perhaps in holes which ' it 
digs for itself in the sand. When the young ones are hatched, and 
when they are sufficiently strong to make the voyage, the male 
and female frequently conduct their ofi«pring to the sea shore, far 
distant from their abode. 

The children from the neighbouring villages profit by this cir- 
cumstance, and advance, when the tide is low, in such a way as 
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to ]^revent the return of the young tadonas toward* their nest, 
and if they can reach them before they arrive at the sea, they catch 
them very easily. By a stratagem to which I hjive been an eye^-'J 
witness, the old tadoniis frequently baffle their pursuers ; for 
while the male flutters slowly ahput them and, feigning to be 
hurt, diverts their attention from his beloved offspring, by giving 
tbemthe hope of taking himself, the female promptly gains the 
sea with her young ; the male then, at full wing, swiftly flies 
away, rejoins his mate, and leaves the pursuers quite ashamed at 
being the ilupe of a bird. 

At some distance from these sands, towards the east, are . four 
small, uncultivated, and uninhabited islands or rocks, very near 
the shore ; these are Idria, Faidra, Lamb, and Craig-Leith : we 
took a boat to visit Faidra, the most remarkable of these islands. 
The rock is entirely composed of basaltic columns, of the most 
perfect regularity; some of these prisms rise vertically, others are 
more or less inclined, but the greater part are horizontal ; some 
are even to be seen curved ; the number of sides of the prisms^ 
varies from three to eight ; the most common are hexagonal. I 
may observe here, that these basaltic rocks are precisely opposite 
to those of Kincaid, of which I have before spoken, and they are 
separated by the whole width of the Forth, which is here nearly 
nine miles. A traveller who does not wish to visit the Hebrides, 
may, then, without going further than twenty-one miles from 
Edinburgh, see quantities of basaltic columns, which, less exten- 
sive, and less striking, it is true, than those of Staffa, may, how* 
ever, give him a very just idea of this curious geological pbe- 
nomenon* 

The following day we arrived at the little town of North Ber-r 
wick, situated precisely at the entrance of the gulf of Forth. 
North Berwick is a small sea-port, built at the foot of a hill named 
North Berwick Law, the elevation of which is 930 feet above the 
sea. From the summit of this isolated hill were displayed to 
our view the fine gulf of Eldinburgh, and its various banks, the 
diain of the hills of Lammermuir, at the feet of which ex- 
tends a vast and rich plain aditiirably cultivated. The hills 'which 
surround Edinburgh, the isle of May, in fine, the mass of Bass 
rock, which rises like a gigantic tower from the bosom of the 
deep, a mile and a half from North Berwick — these were th^ 
principal traits of this superb picture, constantly animated by 
the passage of vessels, and embarkations of every forip and mag- 
nitude. 

At the village of Castleton we took a boat, crossed the strait, 
and landed on the Bass rock at the only accessible point, viz. to- 
wards the western part. Scarcely had we arrived, when we were 
nearly stunned by the shrill and piercing cries of myriads of se^ 
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birds ; to whaterer side we turned, we perceived them lying 
down, flying, and swimming ; the air was literaHy obscured with 
them. 

Of all the aquatic birds which inhabit the Bass rock, the most 
Dumerotis are the soland geese. It was the season when these 
Idrds lay their eggs, and the smallest projections on the perpen- 
dicular sides of the rock, were occupied by their nests, which 
are so crowded, that they actually touch each other. Nothing 
can alarm this bird whire sittnig on its eggs ; a gun fired off close 
by its side, could not move it. The man who accompanied us, 
took one up in hb arms, but it was no more afraid than if it had 
been a tame bird. These birds arrive on the Bass rock in Feb- 
ruary, but it is not till the end of May that they 1)egin building 
their nests ; they leave about the month of September, to seek 
the southern clifloates. It is not yet known in what country they 
pass the winter. There are only four rocks inhabited by these 
birds, through the whole extent of Scotland and its islands : viz. the 
Bass rock, from whence they spread over all the eastern coasts ; 
the Ailsa rock, where those assembte which inhabit the west of 
Scotland ; the Isle of St. Hilda, which affords a residence for those 
of the Hebrides ; and the steep Fair Island, between the Orkneys 
and the Shetland isles, which serves as an habitation for the 
aoland geese ef these two groups of islands. Its food consists of 
herrings, mackarel,and pilchards. In the month of August, when 
the young are ready to quit their nests, they carry off a part of them 
for the Kdinburgh market, where they are regarded as delicious 
game : about two thousand are taken away every year. The per* 
son charged to take them from their nests, suspends himself by a 
rope tied round his body ; two men from the summit of the rock 
hold the end of it ; with this feeble support, the courageous 
game-hunter lets himself down the whole length of the perpen^ 
dicular sides of this enormous rock, and fearlessly contemplating 
the frightful abyss under his feet, and the sea, which rolls at 
400 feet under him, he seizes the young birds in their nests, and 
throws them down -into a boat which is placed at the foot of the 
rock. In this manner he makes the tour of the rock, which is about 
a mile in circumference, once or twice a week. 

Few men are capable of supporting so terrible a proof of courage. 
The man who was for many years accustomed to this business, as- 
sured me that there were nooments. in which he couldnot regard the 
awful gulf beneath him without dismay ; he told me also, that a 
stranger^ who from curiosity wished to let himself down, was so 
seized with affright wheu be saw himself suspended from such a 
height, that he became completely deranged. 

The weather was so favourable, and the sea so calm, that we 
'^Metabied several tiaies to niake the tour of the lock in a 
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boat» admiriog how the iQhabitant9 of this island of birds have 
profited by all the little corners to establish their abodes by 
stories one over the other. On this rock are to be seeb the ruida 
of a strong waU^ flanked with towers, the only remains of the 
Castle of Basfii which, before the invention of artillery, pilssed 
for a citadel of great force. Thus^ in the war which tciok ]>la€A 
in the middle of the 16th century, the English made fruitless 
efforts to render tbeoiselves masters of it ; tlie reply of the Scot^ 
tish commander to tlie summons at the English general, bears a 
character of originality which accords well with the situation o( 
the fort and its resources. 

The English, having arrived at the fck>t of the castle, wished to make 
an attempt to ind^ee the governor to surrender : they accordingly 
offered him a considerable sum, to be distributed to the garrison | 
but they only received the following pleasant and ingenious reply : 
<< Never has a man, loaded with so much gold, been able to climb 
a rock which is accessible only to the birds ; I advise you, then, 
to make a better use of your gold, which you have greiat occasioo 
for to support the war against the French ; as for the rest,— -the 
gpxtiscai^ and the inhabitants of this aerial castle, will never want 
provisions while the birds take so great care to supply them with 
abundance*" The soldiers of the castle, to the number of a 
hundred, actually had no other support than the fish which the 
Seland geeae brought them at all hours, and no other fuel to warm 
themselves during the winter than the pieces of wood with which 
these same birds built their nests in the spring. 

Although the castle of Bass has long since been destroyed, the 
place of governor still subsists ; Sir Hugh Hamilton Dahrymphij 
of North Berwick, at present occupies it : besides the consider-* 
able profit w&ieb be derives from increasing the produce of the 
birds, this title gives him two votes for the election of a repre-' 
sentative in parliament ; so that these birds are better represented 
than many of the tHher iuliabitants of Great Britain. 



CHAPTER V. 



GlasgofoO'^ Dumbarton CastlC'^Loch Lomond-^Rentonf ^c. 

Hating a desire to visit Glasgow and Loch Lomond, we set out 
from Edinburgh, on the third of May ; the weather was very bad^ 
and an abundant rain appeared to be set in for the day. That which 
we saw of the country on the road, -made us little regret what the 
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mists concealed from our view. Small miserable looking Tillagef ^ 
a few country seats, the greater part uninteresting, were the only 
objects which presented themselves to our view, with large woods 
of fir and larch, which formed, on the summit of the hills, long* 
regular lines, and in no way picturesque. The more we remove 
from E»inburgh, the more the country becomes barren and un- 
cultivated, fgid soon we find ourselves iti the midst of a vast and 
black heath, inhabited by quantities of grouse or nioor'game. 

By degrees, however, on approaching Glasgow, this sterile re- 
gion gives place to cheerful meadows and luxuriant fields. In- 
stead of a naked and deserted plain, pleasing little hills are pre-' 
sented to the view, covered with fine green turf, and adorned with 
trees and shrubs of all kinds ; rivulets winding in the small valleys, 
which separate those hills, «nd forming into handsome cascades. 
The weather now cleared up, and on arriving by the eastern side, 
we enjoyed the fine view presented by the city of Glasgow. 

Glasgow is a beautiful city, its streets are well laid out, and 
cut into right angles ; the houses are elegant, and constructed 
of hewn stone ; its situation, in the middle of a plain, is much 
less remarkable than that of Edinburgh ; and although a great 
commerce, numerous manufactures, and a considerable popula- 
tion, animate this city, Edinburgh will always appear more striking 
to foreigners. It is therefore unnecessary to compare two cities 
which differ in so many respects. In order duly to appreciate the 
city of Glasgow, the stranger must visit in detail all its fine fac- 
tories of cotton and stuffs of all kinds, and its manufactures, 
which rival the most flourishing of those in England ; he must 
penetrate into the numerous work-shops, where those talents 
and industry are displayed, which, in this country, have brought 
commerce to so high a pitch of prosperity. Here we find, every 
day, some new inventions discovered, and instruments and ma- 
chines, already known, brought to perfection. Those vast enter- 
prises originate here, by which they hasten to apply to the mecha- 
nical arts the discoveries of physicians and chemists ; enter- 
prises which so eminently characterize the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. 

If the activity, and the great number of manufactories in Glas- 
gow, have caused this city to be compared to Manchester, we may 
also, with equal justice, put it upon a footing with Liverpool for 
the extent of its commercial relations with foreign countries. 
Although situated in the heart of the country, Glasgow possesses 
also the advantages of a sea port, owing to the fine river of the 
Clyde which runs through it ; a river which, by its depth, its 
breadth, and the tranquillity of its course, is rendered navigable 
to vessels of considerable bulk. 

Whilst Glasgow, in this manner, enjoys an entrance into th^ 
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Atlantic ocean, the canal which unites the rivers Forth and Clyde, 
opens a communication with the Firth of Forth, and consequently 
with all the countries of Europe, by the German ocean. Thus 
there are few commercial cities in Great Britain, London except- 
ed, in which the commercial relations are so considerable. 

Although Glasgow is principally indebted for its celebrity to its 
commerce, yet the sciences and liberal arts are cultivated with 
advantage, atid the University of this city enjoys a. well-merited 
renown in Europe. 

It will be sufficient to cite Simson and Maclaurin in the Ma- 
thematics, and Dr. Reid in Moral Philosophy, to give an idea of 
the transcendent merit of the Professors, to whom this Univer- 
sity has confided public instruction. Dr. Young, who at present 
occupies the Greek chair, passes for one of the most profound 
scholars of Great Britain. 

The system of education is here very different from that which 
is adopted in Edinburgh, and resembles more those of the Eng- 
lish Universities. The students, of whom the number amounts 
to nearly four hundred, are subjected to a peculiar discipline, and 
are distinguished by long red robes, which they are obliged con- 
stantly to wear. 

The college is a very ancient building, of a heavy and massive 
Gothic architecture. The interior courts and turrets, the angles 
of which are flanked, give it the resemblance of a prison, ^ad its 
dreary aspect almost inspires a sentiment of pity for the students 
who are enclosed within its walls. 

At a short distance from the college we remarked an edifice of 
elegant architecture, ornamented by a fine peristyle of the Doric 
order ; it is there that is enclosed the anatomical cabinet of Dr. 
Hunter. The Infirmary, situated in the most elevated part of 
the city, is of so fine an architecture that, as has been remarked^ 
this vast building more resembles a Palace than an Hospital. 

Near this is the Cathedral, perhaps one of the most ancient 
churches in Scotland, and one of those which the fanatic zeal of 
the puritans had the least ravaged. But it is not, certainly, one of 
the finest Gothic edifices which exist in this country ; its appear- 
ance is massive, the ornaments of it are heavy, and the workman- 
ship of the windows has nothing elegant or light about it. It was, 
however, with pleasure that we remarked, in the interior of the 
Cathedral, a handsome chapel, with painted window-glass, which 
has a very fine effect. 

We were able to judge, on perambulating Glasgow, that the 
inhabitants were occupied with as much activity $» in Edinburgh, 
in the embellishment and the enlargement of the city. During 
the last forty years, new streets and districts have been erected, 
and they are still going on improving } every where they arc 
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buildings and working after a regular plan ; it appears to me thftt 
the luxury of architecture ia here caftied togreater extent than in 
Edinbuigfa ; we remarked many more private houses ornamented 
with columns and pilasters. 

Near the river Clyde, which runs under three fine bridges* 
is a very fine promenade, or rather a large park, covered with 

Eitn turf, and shaded by groups of trees. They have erected a 
e monument to the memory of Lord Nelson in the middle of 
this vast plain ; but scarcely had it been finished, when the light- 
ning displaced many of the enormous blocks of stone of which 
it is composed. Glasgow is here displayed under the most fa- 
vourable point of view ; the Clyde, which is not very large, runs 
gently between two banks, adorned with verdure ; it is much to 
be regretted that its waters are not clear, but their surface is con- 
stantly furrowed by a crowd of vessels and small craft, which 
ascend or descend the current of the river, and present, at all 
hours, the most animated spectacle. 

After a short stay we quitted Glasgow with regret, and set out 
for Loch Lomond ; the weather was cold, and the shy covered 
with clouds. The country to the west ai Glasgow is well culti- 
vated, ornamented with fine lands, and handsome country seats, 
watered by the river Clyde, which winds in the midst of verdant 
aaeadows, and clusters of the finest trees. Near the village of 
Daknuir, we passed by the grand canal which joins the gulfs of 
Vorth and Clyde. Seeing only from the great road the sails and 
rigging of sloops, and small vessels which navigate in the canal, 
without being able to perceive the canal itself^ it seemed as if 
Aese vessels were sailing in the midst of meadows and fields. 

Arrived at the village of Friskjrhall^ we discovered the {hc- 
taresque rock on which Dumbarton castle is situated ; it is an 
isolated mass which rises in the middle of a plain, the basis of 
which is washed by the Clyde. The nearar we approach it, the 
more the effect becomes striking : one might fancy seeing the 
fiimous rock of Gibraltar; and in fact, those two isolated rocks 
have some anak)gy in their position. Tiie small town of Dumbar- 
ton is built at a little distance from the rock, at the junction of 
the Clyde and the small river of Leven, which descends from 
Loch Lomond. Dumbarton is the capital' of the county of the 
same name; here the Lowlands terminate, and the Highlands 
eonomence. 

At the inn where we alighted at Dumbaiton, all was in move- 
ment to receive three of the Judges of tlie Court of Session, 
from Edinburgh, who were making their circuit in the western 
counties. These judges go successively to every capital of a 
county, in order to hold the assizes. Those who proceed to the 
have generally ma^hless occupation than those of 
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their colleagues, who are charged with the more populous and 
civilized counties of the Lowlands. The difference which exists 
between the number of criminal processes in the two parts of 
Scotland, must not be attributed alone to the population : it is a 
fact, that among the poor and wild inhabitants of those moun- 
tains, crimes are much less frequent than among the rich inhabi- 
tants of the plains. For several years the assizes have not had 
to pronounce on a single accusation of murder in the county of 
Argvle, the population of which is 7^^700 souls. 

We entered the castle of Dumbarton, conducted by one of the 
soldiers of the company of Veterans which compose the garrison 
of this fort ; it is one of the places which, according to the trea« 
ty of Union of the two kingdoms, was to be maintained by the 
Scots. Its position, at the entrance of one of the principal val-- 
leys of the Highlands, and on the banks of the Clyde, which 
it commands, renders this fortress of sufficient importance to 
restrain the Highlanders of the west, in case of rebellion; and 
at the same time to protect the navigation of the river, the bat- 
teries of which are armed by twenty*one pieces of large cannon. 

The ancient inhabitants of Caledonia knew so well how to 
fortify this steep rock, that, according to Boece, Agricola, at the 
head of the Roman armies, was defeated before their entrench- 
ments. There are some reasons for believing that this was also 
the place which^ in Ossian, is designated under the name of Bal- 
clutha. 

It was for a long time the capital of the tribe of Britons w1k> 
lived between the walls of Antoninus and Severus. From thence 
proceeds the name of Dunbriton, or Dumbarton, (the Fort of the 
Bfiions.) The Saxon historians name it Akluydt. In order 4o 
reach its summit we must cross a narrow passage among the 
rocks. An ancient bridge, formed by a single arch« as narrow aa 
it is elevated, communicates from one rock to another, and whea 
seen from below, presents a picturesque coup d'isiL The ruins of 
an ancient tower commands the summit of the rock, and frow 
thence an immense extent of country is presented to the view* 
The Clyde is seen enlarging more and more, and winding among 
cheerful meadows, the eye follows its course to a great distance 
towards the west, where this river opens into a large gulf, which 
takes the name of the Firtli of Clyde, and which greatly surpasses 
in extent the Firth of Forth. At a distance is perceived, on its 
southern banks, the cities of Port Glasgow and Greenock. A vast 
number of vessels sail along the waters of this charming bay, 
and the high mountains of Argyieshire terminate this fine lancV* 
scape towards the west. If we turn towards the north, the city 
of Dumbarton is at our feet ; the Clyde and the Leven s[NrinkIe it 
with Ifaeir waters, as diferent in colour as in volume. Tbe Leven 
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rolls its clear and limpid waves like a rivulet of the Alps ; the 
eye may follow its coarse to a great distancci and perceive the 
mountains which border Loch Lomond, from whence this river 
takes its source. We were prevented from enjoying this point of 
view in all its beauty by the thick clouds which obscured the 
summits of all these mountains. 

On descending from the castle we were shown the place where 
Wallace tlie deliverer,— the William Tsll of Scotland, — was 
made prisoner. The barracks are erected on the very spot, and 
an ancient sword is preserved, which is said to have belonged to 
. the hero. We saw this antique and venerable weapon ; it is ex- 
actly of the same form, and the same size, as the enormous double 
banded swords which are shown in the arsenals of Switzerland. 
Small pieces of unmounted cannon, supported against the wall, at- 
tracted our attention : ^^ These cannons,'' said the old soldier, with 
a melancholy air, who attended us as guide, — *^ these cannons be- 
longed to OMf Charlie^" meaning Prince Charles Edward the Pre- 
tender; for whose memory many old men, in the mountains of 
Scotland, still preserve the most inviolable attachment. 

On quitting Dumbarton we directed our steps towards the north, 
and followed the route to Inverary. 

At the handsome village of Renton we saw a column of the 
Doric order, remarkable for its beauty, and bearing a long inscrip- 
tion. This monument has been erected to Smollett, who was 
born in the village. This writer, who was an honour to Scotland, 
was illustrious in more than one branch of literature ; his con- 
tinuation of Hume's History of England, assigns him a distin- 
guished rank as an historian ; and all the world are acquainted with 
his novels. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphrey 
Clinker, are full of gaiety and originality; he has, in general^ 
described the manners of the lower and ignoble classes of the 
people, and we may sometimes reproach him with a want of taste 
and delicacy, in the choice of his similes and expressions ; but 
we cannot deny him great comic humour, and particular talent 
for caricature. Smollett has also distinguished himself in poetry. 

At a little distance from Renton, we arrived on the waters of 
the beautiful Loch Lomond, and in following along its banks, its 
charming and numerous Isles were successively displayed to our 
view ; there are some of all forms and dimensions ; some, eleva- 
ted and steep, appeared like deserted rocks : others are covered 
with woods, and serve as a,retreat for roe-bucks and deer ; others 
again rise only a little above the water, and are planted with 
trees and shrubs, distributed in groups and clusters. In short, 
every thing which Nature can present, both varied and picturesque^ 
is found united in the scenes which the banks of this charming 
lake present to the enraptured view. But the season was not 
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sufficiently advanced to see the landscape in all its splendour ; 
the trees were yet destitute of leaves^ and the lofty mountain of 
Ben Lomond^ the principal trait wanting to this picture, was 
entirely concealed by clouds. The road passes by Koesdue, the 
magnificent estate of Sir James Colquhoun, and near to this 
romantic lake. The small village of Luss is situated in a fine 
position by the side of the water^ and at the foot of the lofty 
mountains. Ben Lomond rises on the opposite bank^ and when 
the weather is favourable, it may be seen with great effect. 

With the exception of the church and the inn, which are 
regularly built, we only saw, in perambulating the village, huts of 
aa extraordinary construction ; a stone wall, without cement^ 
and not very high, forms the enclosure of these mean habitations^ 
a very low door, and one or two small windows, admit the light 
of day, and serve at the same time to give vent to the smoke of a 

Cat fire, burning in the middle of the only room which these 
uses contain. A thatched roof, grossly put together, covers 
these poor huts, which do not ill resemble our chalets, or cheese- 
houses, of the Alps. As we advanced towards the door of one 
of them, in ordei; to examine the interior, a good old wo- 
man, who inhabited it, came before us, and begged us to enter ; 
she offered us, with true Scottish hospiUlity, a glass of toMskey ; 
to have refused would have disobliged, and to have o£Rsred money 
would have offended her. . The reception which we should have 
met with from the rich and civilized inhabitant of an elegant 
cottage in the southern part of this isle, would have been very 
diflferent. For myself, as a traveller, I infinitely prefer the wild 
huts of the Highland^ where the stranger is always welcome, to 
those farms which are so can^fortabJe, that we can hardly see any 
thing but the outside. 

Constrained to renounce our project of climbing Ben Lomond, 
towards the close of the day we mounted on one of the hills ad- 
joining to Luss. From its summit, the appearance of the lake^ 
and its numerous isles, on different planes, and at various distances^ 
presented a fine spectacle. But our regards could not be turned 
aside from the wUd mountains by which we were surrounded oa 
the south and on the west ; those elevated hills, entirely covered 
with green turf, and mixed with a black and dull heath, enclosed 
valleys still more dismal. One of them. Glen Molachan, struck 
us, by the extreme solitude and profound silence which seemed 
to reign over it. 

This dreary valley, which appeared as the sojourn of deatby 
descends by a rapid declivity between two mountains, and is co- 
vered ^ith nothing but thickets of an obscure heath, and all that 
surrounds it, as far as the' eye can reach, presents a similar ap- 
Marance. A little brook runs at the bottom, and is partly con- 
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cealed under the heath. The night was approaching, the thick 
clouds which obscured the last rays of light, added fresh horror to 
this picture. A black lake, placed between the barren promon* 
tories and steep rocks, without the least appearance of culture or 
habitation, presented, towards the north, a point of view, at least 
as wild as that of Glen Molachan. 

I cannot express the profound awe which I felt from this impo- 
sing scene of nature, in that ancient land, which is still pre- 
sented to our eyes, such as it was seen and sung by Ossian and 
the ancient bards. 

One might believe he heard, in the howling of the winds, the 
mystical and melancholy voice of the Scottish bard ; contemplate 
with him the souls of his errant warriors, on the deserted heaths ; 
or see with Shakespeare the infernal spirits plotting among them- 
. selves their daik projects against the human race, in those im- 
mense districts, abandoned by mankind ; a Macbeth, loaded with 
crimes and remorse, hurrying over the deserted mountains, form- 
ing new projects of ambition, hatred, and vengeance, and eveiy 
where finding nature in harmony with the dark thoughts of hu 
soul. 

Few sites, even^ in the wildest and most savage places of Swit- 
zerland, in the midst of the eternal ice of its vallevs, the hoar 
frosts of its enormous mountains, have made a livelier impres- 
sion on me than this first entry into the Highlands. It appeared 
to me, that I found in this dreary nature the secret of tne wild 
and melancholy character of the inhabitants of these mountains, 
of their superstitions, their plaintive music^ and that poetry which 
speaks to the imagination by the most brilliant images. 

At Cardross we took a boat, and soon after reached Port Glas- 
gow. This small sea-port, as well as that of Greenock, presents 
a very animated aspect. We may form an idea of the resources 
ef the country, when two commercial cities are seen so near each 
other, without their proximity being at all detrimental to their 
industry. On the contrary, each of these cities gains every day 
more importance and extent ; both depend upon Glasgow for the 
enterprises of commerce; and the astonishing prosperity of that 
great city, reflects its lustre upon the two minor ones. The lar- 
gest vessels can enter into these ports, where they are unloaded, 
and the goods are forwarded to Glasgow in smaller ones. 

Before reaching the village of Oldkirk, which is inhabited by 
sailors and fishermen, a very fine view of the bay of the Clyde 
. presents itself ; the direction of its banks has entirely changed ; 
they had always run from south-east to north-west, as far as 
Greenock ; now they extend from north to south, till they are out 
of sight. 

From Oldkirk we continued our way along the water side. The 
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rocks which border it are elevated, and cDclose profound grottoes* 
At every little distance are perceived the ruins of ancient castl^ 
built by the Danes, on the summits of the rocks ; these ruins, 
not very picturesque in themselves, produce effect only from their 
position. At the feet of the perpendicular rocks, and on the 
banks of the sea, are erected handsome country seats, equally 
remarkable for the elegance of their gardens, as well as for the 
beauty of their situation. New Glasgow is, of all these pleasure- 
houses, the most striking;. on the banks of the bay of Wemyss^ 
and at the foot of a hill covered with fine fir-woods, four friends, 
all merchants of Glasgow, have built four handsome little houses, 
exactly alike, almost contiguous one to the other, and each having 
a little gardea. They have named this little colony New Glasgow, 
and have there established themselves with their families. Neac 
these charming habitations, which present to the mind the idea of 
peace and happiness, stands the fine house of Mr* Wallace, which 
almost resembles a palace. 

We continued our journey along these charming banks ; the 
beauty of the evening, the mildness of the air, the calmness of 
the sea, which seemed only like a peaceful lake, every thing pro- 
mised fine weather for the next day ; and with this cheering 
perspective we arrived at the village of Largs. This place is 
celebrated in the history of Scotland by the battle which took 
place there in 1263, in which Alexander III., of Scotland, com- 
pletely defeated Hacon IV., king of Norway, and drove the Nor- 
wegians and the Danes from this coast, which they had for a long 
time possessed. 

The weather did not come up to our expectations ; we were 
obliged to set out from Largs with a continual rain and violent 
wind. After travelling fifteen miles, very disagreeably, on fright- 
ful roads, we arrived at Saltcoats, much fatigued and completely 
drenched. 

The small town of Saltcoats possesses nothing remarkable in 
itself; it is a small port, where the vessels of the neighbouring 
countries, and the ships arriving from Ireland, take shelter, whea 
they are overtaken by a storm in the midst of the Firth of Clyde. 
A small number of manufactories of salt, soap, &c. are the only 
objects which, for a few hours, can attract the attention of the 
traveller, detained by contrary winds. The commerce of this 
city, in pit-coal, is very considerable. Mr. C ■, the proprietor 
of the greater part of the mines in the environs, is also propri- 
etor, of the salt manufactory. Thus he is, in some measure, the 
soul of all the inhabitants of this city. His steam-engines, which 
he showed us, are in fine condition and of all dimensions. He 
has lately caused a very considerable one to be constructed, oa 
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the principle of Mr. Watt, which greatly abgments the energetic 
force of these valuable machines. 

At the distance of a fnile to the north of Saltcoats are seen the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Ardrossan, one of the forts which the 
Danes erected in such numbers, when they possessed this part of 
Scotland. The inhabitants are now occupied in building a small 
town in this place ; many workmen are employed in constructing 
a large port. This enterprize will be of infinite utility in affording 
to Tessels, going up or descending the bay, a shelter against bad 
weather ; an advantage which formerly did not exist ; for the 
small port of Saltcoats is not safe, and cannot admit large vessels. 
The construction of this port, undertaken by Lord Eglinton, is 
as expensive and difficult as it is useful ; for the sea is strewed 
with rocks to a great distance. 

The rain and westerly wind having abated, we quitted Saltcoats, 
and embarked on board the packet-boat, which serves as the com- 
munication between the Isle of Arran and the main land ; the fine- 
ness of the weather, the serenity of the sky, the calmness of the 
sea, the air not even agitated by a breath of wind, would have 
afforded many charms to a poet, or sentimental novellist, but had 
little for us, who were anxious to arrive promptly at Arran. 

It was in vain we used the oars, hoisted the sails at the least 
breeze, or profited by the slightest breath of wind, we could not 
advance ; Saltcoats always appeared to us at the same distance. 
Seven hours were elapsed, and we had not sailed more than six 
miles. We enjoyed, however, the beauty of the view : on the 
north, the Isles of Bute and Combray appeared as low grounds, 
or small elevations above the water ; on the west, the fine isle of 
Arran, with its high mountains, rocks, and bays; on the south, 
the unbounded extent of the Irish Sea, in the midst of which we 
saw, at a distance, the huge rock of A ilsa. This mountain is 
of a conical form, and so steep that, similar to the Bass rock, it is 
only inhabited by innumerable tribes of sea-birds. Wc saw, on 
another side, the banks of the county of Ayr, extending from 
north-east to south-east, and terminating by the perpendicular 
promontory known under the name of the Mull of Galloway. 

We had already despaired of arriving at Arran that dav, when 
one of the sailors announced to us that a north breeze haa sprung 
up I he begged us to listen, we heard a hollow and confused mur- 
mur ; a ray of deep blue bounded the sea towards the north ; our 
hopes were speedily realized ; a favourable wind swelled our sails, 
and after being so long immoveable, we felt ourselves transported 
with velocity on the waters, which now began to be agitated. Al- 
ready the coasts of Ayrshire no longer appeared, but as light 
clouds which rise on the horizon 3 and we perceived, on the Isle of 
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Arraiiy a thousand minalisB which, until then, we had' not been 
able to discover. We distinctly saw the l)ay of Brodick, whese 
we were about to enter, and the Isle of Lamlasb, which rises lilce 
a mountain near the coast of Arran ; soon after, we distinguished 
cultivated fields in the environs of Brodick ; then the castle itself> 
and in the twinkling of an eye we were transported by a violent 
gale of wind into the bay of Brodick. 

The boat cut through the waves with astonishing rapidity, and 
that sea, a little while ago so calm, now rolled in immense billows, 
and menaced, by fts fury, to punish us for the murmurs we had 
vented a^inst its tranquillity. Thousands of birds were swim* 
ming peaceably on the agitated sea, and, without being afraid of 
our boat, they often passed within pistol-shot of us. We cast 
anchor under the walls of the castle, after a passage of twenty- 
one miles, made in ten hours. The packet boat being unable to 
land, we were again obliged to brave the fury of the sea in a 
smaller one, before we reached the much desired shore of Arran, 
which we at length touched. 

The administrator of the domains of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Mr. Lamont, (whose son was one of the passengers in our packet 
boat,) as well as the principal inhabitants of this part of the Isle, 
were on the shore ; they waited with impatience the arrival of the 
vessel, — the sole communication which they had with the civilized 
world,— the packets sailing only once a week. 

Scarcely had we set foot on land before we received an invita- 
tion from Mr. L. to dine with him the next day at the castle, 
which he inhabits. He saw in us the fellow-travellers of his son, 
and this was, to Scottish hospitality, a sufficient recommenda- 
tion. 

I was singularly struck, on disembarking, with the wild and 
desert aspect of the isle ; we saw on all sides of the bay nothing 
but elevated mountains, covered with a black heath, and uncul- 
tivated valleys, or naked and barren rocks. On the southern banks 
of this bay, nothing at a distance was perceived but high rocks, 
with the tide beating against them, commanded by summits not 
less wild, and entirely abandoned by men. The storm which had 
driven us with so much rapidity, had also brought with it thick 
clouds, which, extending along the mountains, or enveloping their 
lofty heights, spread obscurity around us. The dark and mena- 
cing clouds were in harmony with the severe aspect of nature, 
still more imposing by the rolling of the waves, which dashed 
against the rocks of the shore. 

Some miserable huts, scattered here and there, at great dis- 
tances from each other, were the only objects which indicated to 
us that this Isle, however sterile it might' be, was not altogether 
deserted. I had heard talk of a town of Brodick, where we 
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ought to land ; I sought for it, but I saw only the castle. What 
was my surprise^ when the people pointed out to me, on the banks 
of the shore, four or five small huts, grossly covered with thatch, 
and difficult to be distinguished from the rocks and the land : this, 
I was told, was the town of Brodick, — the capital of the Isle of 
Arran. A fishing village would have been a superb city compared 
to this Brodick, which resembles the most miserable establish- 
ment of a horde of Laplanders, 

If such is the metropolis, what must be the remote towns and 
villages ? This was our first and melancholy idea. However, this 
disagreeable impression wore off, when we had l^een conducted 
into a house of pretty good appearance, which we had not yet 
perceived. It was a small inn, where we soon found we should 
not be so badly off as we had at first imagined. 

Impatient to have an idea of the surrounding country, we pro- 
fited by what remained of the day, in order to travel across a plain 
covered with furze, (ulex Eurajmu) towards a small grove of fir- 
trees, called Brodick-wood, near which many interesting minerals 
were to be found. A large stone, planted vertically in the ground, 
on the borders of the wood, attracted our attention. It was one 
of those blocks which were placed by the ancient inhabitants of 
these mountains over the graves of their chiefs and most illus- 
trious warriors. This huge monument, situated in so wild a place^ 
could not fail to inspire a lively interest. We wished we could 
penetrate the profound obscurity which veils those remote periods, 
and interrogate the simple monuments of a nation whose history 
is absolutely unknown to us. 



CHAPTER VI. 



hies of Arran and Bnte^ with remarks on the CUwiate, Agriculture, 

and Manners of the Inhabitants, 

The next day, being Sunday, Mr. Lamont came early, to conduct 
us on horseback to the church of Lamlash, a village about seven 
miles from Brodick. The clouds, which were not so low on the 
mountains as they were the evening before, permitted us to see bet- 
ter the environs of the bay of Brodick. This fine extent of water^ 
opening towards the east, is bounded on the south by the high hills 
of DunfiouH and Dundou, whose sumnfits are joined, by a gentle 
declivity, to the elevated rocks which border the shore* On the north 
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it has for its limits^ mountains, with woods of oak planted at their 
hBse, and their summits covered with abundance of heath. Above 
these mountains the peak of Goatfield, (the highest summit of 
Arran,) raises its grey and barren head. The bay is terminated on 
the west by a large flat, sandy shore, near which Brodick is built. A 
little plain, of a nile in extent, in a great part covered with heath 
and furze, separates the sea from the hign hills which close the 
bay on the west, and which are cut out into excavations in the 
form of a funnel, name^ Glen-coy, Glen-sherrig, and Glen-rosa. 
The word glen is not absolutely synonymous with thatof valky, 
although both indicate an excavation in the middle ef a group 
of mountains ; for, while a valley is a void space enclosed between 
two mountains, or two chains ot mountains, joined by their feet^ 
and parallel one to the other ; a glen is a cavity in form of a fun^ 
nel, having only an opening on one side, and surrounded by ele- 
vated and steep hills. It is generally towards the sea, as the 
lowest place, that the glens open, and from that entrance ran 
•small brooks, formed by spring, or by rain waters. The total 
absence of trees and habitations, and the sterility of these glens^ 
give a horrible and desolated aspect to the Island. 

Mounted on the small horses of the country, we rode on towards 
the south, after again passing near the tomb of the ancient chief. 
We pursued our way by a foot-path, the only road regularly tra- 
ced which exists in the Isle. Arrived upon an eminence, we 
turned round to admire the beauty of the prospect presented by 
the bay of Brodick,— which extended beneath us,— the mountains 
which bounded Glen-rosa, and Goatfield« which commanded all 
the surrounding objects. We soon lost sight of this fine view, 
and entered into a winding valley, which, as well as the hills 
which bounded it, were entirely covered with turf and heath. 

In these solitary places grazed some lean sheep, half stripped 
of their fleece, with cows of a very small size, — the greater 
part of the unhomed kind, which is so common in Scotland. 
After having for some time followed along this dreary valley, we 
arrived on an elevated spot, from whence we discovered another 
large and spacious bay. That of Lamlash presents a more open 
and agreeable aspect than that of Brodick ; it is not, like the 
latter, surrounded with high mountains, but hills, which lower by 
degrees towards the south. At the mouth of the bay rises, like 
a mountain, a steep island, of three miles in length, and one 
in breadth : it is called the Isle of Lamlash. This small isle 
presents, on all sides, nothing but perpendicilHu: rocks, composed 
of basaltic columns, and pierced with caverns, which, it is s aid^ 
for their beauty, may be compared to the famous grotto oC the 
Isle of Stafia. We saw, also, the ruins of a hermitage, formerly 
the habitation of. St. Molioi, who was sent by St. Columtan^ 
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whose disciple he was, in order to convert to Christianity the wild 
inhabitants of Arran ; he fix,ed his abode in the Isle of Lamlash, 
to which, from that time, they gave the name of the Holy Island. 
The laigest vessels find a good anchorage in this bay^ which is 
iheltered from the winds by the surrounding rocks ; and the little 
ial^ is a barrier which arrests the progress of the furious wavcSf 
brought by the easterly winds. 

The village of Lamlash, situated at the end of the bay, has a 
better appearance than that of Brodick ; it consists of a rango of 
small houses, neatly built of stone, and covered with slate. The 
church is not large, and we found it well filled. As there are 
only two parishes in all the island, the inhabitants attend every 
Sunday, to hear Divine Service, although their dwellings are 
many miles ofif. Here the Protestant religion is celebrated in all 
its simplicity. The minister, in a small pulpit, without any or- 
nament, was simply clad in black, without a robe, or any exterior 
laark of his calling. His auditory was composed of Highlanders 
and sailors, with their families. The zeal of these poor men, in 
ooming so far to fulfil their religious duties, their thoughtful and 
serious countenances, the devotion with which they heard the ser- 
mon, the simplicity of their pastor, the air of interest and of kind- 
ness with which he addressed his flock, who appeared as one 
.fiunily,— the whole of this scene was truly patriarchal. We re- 
turned to Brodick, after hearing two sermons, one in English, the 
other in Gaelic ; the latter in an idiom which, to a foreign ear, 
•appears the rudest and most barbarous language, must, neverthe- 
less, be most useful in a country where the English language is 
so very little used. 

The castle of Brodick is an ancient building, constructed on 
the ruins of an edifice still more ancient, which appears to have 
been built by the Danes, and of which some remains are to be 
found. It is here that the Duke of Hamilton resides, when he 
tisits this isle, a very great part of which belongs to him ; but 
he comes very seldom, and then only for the pleasures of the 
ohace. The administrator of his domains resides there constantly, 
and is, in some measure, the governor of Arran. 

We employed another day in travelling over that part of the 
island situated between the bays of Brodick and Lamlasb, di- 
recting our steps towards the small village of Corygills. From 
-thence we mounted to the top of Dundou, or Black hill, a name 
'^ven to it on account of the dark appearance of the heath which 
:covers it. At a little distance, rises another hill^ called Dunfioun, 
.Signifying that of Fingal. 

<The view from the top of Dunfioun is yery remarkable. Placed 
^n the ■ most elevated point of the promontory, we could, at the 
.tame timej^ see the two h&fs >tetwcen wUoh it advaaees. Hie 
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one 18 wild, and thick set on all sides with high mountains, peaks^ 
and ridges of granite ; the other is more agreeable, and of a niore 
varied aspect, bordered with fine hills and cultivated valleys. A 
small isle, resembling a mountain covered with pasturage, rises 
at the entrance of this bay. Casting our eyes towards the north^ 
we saw, at a distance, the isles of Bute and Combray, issuing, as 
it were, from the bosom of the deep. 

After descending by steep rocks to the banks of the sea, we 
pursued the windings of its shores, admiring the variety of the 
points of view which they presented. The coast was covered with 
sea and (and birds,— herons, sea-gulls, and birds that live upon 
oysters, (hematapus ^stralegus) ; the latter bird, which, from its 
black and white plumage, bears also the name of the sea magpie, 
derives the name of oyster-bird from the habit which it has of 
picking with its long beak the shells wjiich are attached to the^ 
rocks. These birds being unaccustomed to the sight of man, are 
not in the least afraid, and did not fly away at our approach. No- 
thing can better prove the deserted and solitary state of this isle 
than such a fact, which has been observed in places unfrequented 
by man. 

We pursued our way along the banks of the sea, which, in ge- 
neral, offered little variety ; the shore is bounded by rocks covered 
with small trees ; little streams precipitate themselves in cascades 
from their summits, and roll afterwards into the waters of the sea. 
Behind these rocks are seen the high heights of Goatfleld, and 
other mountains not less barren, which present an infinite variety 
of grand and picturesque forms. 

Sea-calves frequent these shores ; I discovered an animal of this 
kind swimming not far from the bank. Its head resembled, 
altogether, that of a large dog ; I could not see the rest of its 
body, which was entirely immersed iu the water* At the noise 
which we made, it plunged into the sea and disappeared. 

We perceived some huts at great distances from each other^ 
inhabited by poor farmers, who, with much trouble, cultivate a 
small number of acres of a dry and barren sand. The village of 
Currie appears less miserable ; we remarked one or two well- 
built bouses, belonging to proprietors in Ayrshire. They come in 
the summer for the sea-bathing, and to enjoy a pure and invigo- 
rating air. There is a small port, where barks enter for the pur- 
pose of being freighted with lime-stone, a considerable quantity 
of which is worked in the quarries of the environs. 

After passing Currie we continued to follow, for some time* 

along the banks of the sea, enjoying a near view of the Isle of 

.Bute, from which we were only separated by a defile of five or 

six miles* in breadth, and steiog at a distance the small isles of 

Combray. 
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Having arrived at Loch-Ranza^ we saw a houAe of good ap-* 
pearance, which was said to be the inn. The host was previously 
afOnounced to us, as a man remarkable for his originality ; he had 
eultrvated» no one khew how, a taste for geology | he cbm(k)sed 
y^rses, was a musician,— a composer even^ without neglecting 
the labours which his small farm required, and fishing, which 
occupied a part of his time. We were eager to enter into the 
house; but the interior was far from corresponding with the 
outside } every thing was dirty, and in the greatest discmler. The 
rtx>m we were introduced into, was at the same time a sleeping 
and a drinking room : the stone flags were all loose and full of 
holes, half of the window was broken, and currents of freez*- 
ing air penetrated from all parts. It was therv, however, w« 
found Mr. Cowie, our host, busy in drinking a bottle tif whiskey 
with the doctor of the isle, who was making the tour of his pk-* 
tients. The latter, whom we had already seen at Brodick, had 
informed Cowie of our arrival ; thus the moment he saw us, he 
afose, and came with eyes sparkling with joy, to invite^ us to 
lee his minerals ; and without even thinking of preparing a fire, 
or any refreshment for us, he had already commenced a geological 
dissertation. 

There was nothing in the house, and it was necessary to send a 
considerable way off to gather turf for fuel. An old woman, 
who wished to entertain us with distinction, gave herself an 
incredible movement, mounted and descended the staif-case, 
spoke without ceasing, and brought us«~nothing. It was a fright- 
ful noise ; and notwithstanding so much eagerness, we could not 
obtain what we demanded. In fine, fatigued with so much bus- 
tle, we left the inn, begging Mr. Cowie to show us what the en- 
virons possessed as most interesting. But this great man, who 
would not permit his philosophical pursuits to encroach upon his 
rustic duties, begged us to allow him to repair a cart, before 
giving himself up to the study of mineralogy* We did not Wait 
long ; he conducted us a route as interesting for the plienomena 
of natural history which it presented, as for the beauty of its 
sdenery. 

The small lake of Ranza, where we coasted along, is formed by 
the sea bt the mouth of the river of that name ; it is partly sepa-^ 
rated from the oceaii by a narrow tract of land, above which rises 
a square tower, in ruins, which once formed part of a castle of 
the kings of Scotland. This lake forms a natural port, where 
small vessels may anchor with perfect safety. Having gained the 
banks of the sea, we found ourselves in that part of the isle of 
Arran which advances most to the kiorth. The setting sun tinged 
the waters with the most brilliant colours j the hills, coverisd 
with a light vapour^ were adorned with goldcQ clouds i a tint of ft 
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fine violet reigned on the mountains of Argyle, which we stw to 
the north, and in the midst of which we edsily distinguished 
Loch-Fine. .All was there so calm and serene that we co(ild 
hardly quit this fine view ; and on returning to our village w^ 
kept turning round at every instant ; so much did we enjoy 
this enchanting picture. 

It was almost night when we reached the inn^ and nothing wa$ 
yet prepared. No provisions could be procured. We sent Cowje 
to throw his net into the lake ; he was successful^ and brought u$ 
back some flounders, — a flat fish of the soal kind. Shortly after 
we heard our host sounding his violin, to let us know he was no 
stranger to the fine arts. Having begged him to come nearer to 
us, he came without much pressing, and played several Scottish 
airs, lively or plaintive as we required of him. He played pow- 
erfully, but made no scruple as to the justness of the sounds* 
He next offered to entertain us with a Highland dance : he called 
his two daughters, who were nothing less that handsome ; they 
came, bare-footed, as are, in general, all the women of the isle, 
and began to dance, with their brother and our host. The latter 
was distinguished for the variety and singularity of his steps, and 
by a certain natural grace, which we could not have expected from 
a native of this savage isle. I cannot say as much of the other 
dancers, although Cowie assured us his daughters had received 
lessons in dancing. 

On this occasion I learned a very singular fact, which has often 
been confirmed to me since, viz. that in the Highlands there are 
itinerant dancing-mastersj who, from time to time, make the tour 
- of the isles and mountains, in order to give lessons to the inhabir 
tants, even of the lowest order. As to Cowie, whom we piled 
well with whiskey, he was ready to leap for joy ; not content with 
scraping with all his might on his violin, he stamped with his feet, 
hallooed, and made a frightful noise. In fine, tired with all thi^ 
bustle, we took leave of the company. It well required the fatigue 
of the day to be able to $leep in the miserable beds which wer4 
prepared tbr us. 

The weather changed during the night ; it had rained, and the 
summits of the rocks were covered with snow; thick clouds part- 
ly concealed them, and it blew a very violent south wind ; the 
sea was greatly agitated. Our hosts appeared uneasy for one of 
their sons, who was to return from Cantyre in a little boat. 

Before quitting the north of the isle we wished to see the 
mountain of Tornidneon, situated two miles south-east from 
Loch-Ranza, and at the entrance of Glen-Isnabirach. Cowie 
oflered to accompany us, and we had scarce left the house before 
he had recited a series of verses of his own composition. Thesis 
verses, in which he described the neighboaring rocks and moun- 
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taiDS, indicated a sentiment for the beauties of ti^turi^ and a 
germ of poetry, which* with cultivation, might have acquired a 
certain reputation for the author. However, our poet was not 
quite at his ease, he appeared restless, and never ceased turning 
his eyes towards the sea ; we in fact distinguished, from that 
quarter, a very small boat struggling against the violence of the 
winds and waves, without being- able to land. We saw the youth 
in it, several times endeavour to approach the bank, and afterwards 
abandon the attempt as impracticable. At length, by force of la- 
bour, he succeeded in entering into the small lake : then Cowie 
was (uUy tranquillized. 

We climbed up the rocks, in order to examine well the veins 
of granite which they enclosed ; and after mounting as high as it 
was possible, we descended again to Loch-Kanza, much amused 
with the geological reasonings of our host, who took a warm part 
in the grand quarrel between the Wernerians and the Huttonians. 

The rain still increased : we had to march for seven hours be- 
fore reaching the only habitation where we could find a lodging, 
in all this part of the island. During eighteen miles the banks 
presented an uninterrupted succession of small rocks, on which, 
from time to time, some small villages were perceived. It is here 
that agri(fu1ture appears to be best understood. Not only have the 
summits of the rocks been cleared and cultivated, but even the 
sands between the sea and the banks, at present display the ap- 
pearance of well cultivated fields. 

The inhabitants were occupied in agricultural labours, some 
sowing rye, others planting potatoes ; the culture of which, admi- 
rably adapted to the soil, and to the climate of the country, is an 
invaluable resource for the poor insulated inhabitants. We fre- 
quently quitted the coast, in order to go through the villages, 
built on the tops of hills which bound it ; the inhabitants, little 
accustomed to see strangers, took us for custom-house officers ; 
thus we saw them flying before us, and shutting up, at our ap- 
proach, all their huts in which they had established private distil- 
leries of whiskey, which are prohibited by law. We were much 
concerned to see so much inquietude among these poor people. 
Had they known how much the purport of our journey was fo- 
reign to what they dreaded, we should have seen thep:i eager, as 
tbey are every where else in this good country, to give us the 
most hospitable welcome. 

Arriving at the foot of rocks, at a distance from all habitation, 
we stumbled by accident on the depdt of all the contraband. In 
a small cavern, the entrance into which was covered with briars, 
were ranged thirty or forty casks of whiskey, destined to be trans- 

Sorted, during the night, on board a vessel anchored at a little 
istance. Some very ancient iron lances were lying at the mouth 
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of the grotto ; they were the^arms used by the smugglers in case 
of attack. Raising our eyes, we perceived, on the top of the 
rocks, a troop of men who, with eager looks, were attentively 
watching all our movements. These were the proprietors of the 
whiskey. We hastened to calm their uneasiness, by retiring with- 
out touching ihe depot ; but no doubt these unfortunate people, 
seeing their enterprize discovered, expected their casks to be 
seized before the close of the day. 

At the sight of this solitary cave, of those arms, of the men in 
ambuscade in the rocks, it seemed to us as if we had fallen into the 
cavern of the forty thieves ; and in fact, every where else but in this 
wild spot, this rendezvous of smugglers would have been consi- 
dered as a receptacle for brigands. 

In order to abridge our route, our guide conducted us through 
marshes and turf pits, into which we stumbled at every instant. 
Often also ditches full of water, of considerable breadth, and 
more than eight feet deep, barred our way ; we were obliged to 
clear them, at the imminent risk of falling in ; however, we 
were nimblei' or happier than we imagined, and we reached 
the village of Shiskin, or Shedog, without accident,^ where 
we found a tolerable Inn, established in a hunting house of the 
Duke of Hamilton. We were completely drenched, both by 
the rain which had never ceased to fall during the twenty-one 
miles which we had just made, and by the water of the stream 
which we had crossed. Although harassed with fatigue, after 
some moments repose we amused ourselves. by hearing music. 
It was said there was a celebrated Piper in the village ; I ba<i 
never heard the instrument in its native country, that is to say, 
in the mountains. We sent our guide to invite this Orpheus of 
, the North to entertain us with the harmonious sounds of his bag^ 
pipe ; he soon brought in a tall and meagre figure, who, with his 
bagpipe under his arm, placed himself in a corner of the room, 
awaiting our signal. The order was giveai» and blowing vigorously 
with his bagpipe, there issued sounds oilpable of deafening the 
most intrepid amateur of this wild instrument. Afterwards, he 
successively played pibrocks, or warlike marches of the tribes; 
lamefdSf or complaints for the death of thjB chiefs and heroes ; and 
lastly, reelSf or Highland dances. Those of thc^.Inn recognizing 
the airs of the dance, flew to join in it. The bagpipe n^ade such 
a noise, that it was impossible, not only to he^r; each other, but 
even to hear an unfortunate drunkard who burst open the door in 
order, notwithstanding all we could do, to join the party. This 
animated dance, the singular steps of our guide, the lengthened 
mien of the Piper^ seated gravely in a corner of the room, fo|)|iied 
a most grotesque picture. ' u : 

The Piper of Shiskin learning we were about to ntnt AfMtPiff 
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cavern called ^^ Kiog's Caw/' begged permiition to aecompany 
ua^ and marching before , he played such wild i|irs as made aU the 
oatives sally out of their huts, surprised to hear these warlike 
marches. We reached the village of Drumodoon, and imme<* 
diately came to the magnificent pronnontory of that name. 

After having studied the composition of the rocks ilirhich form 
the promontory of Drumodoon, we arrived at King's Cave, a place 
equally celebrated in popular traditions, and in the histor? of 
Scotland, for having been the habitation of Fingal, and the place 
of refuge for King Robert Bruee. On the walls of the cavern 
some figures are rudely cut in the rock ; one seems to represent a 
cross, and the other a human figure in the act of prayer or adora^ 
tion. Tradition attributes the execution of these figures to th« 
people who lived in the island at the time that Fingal inhabited 
this cave, when be came to Arran to enjoy the pleasures of th« 
chace. But how could the ancient Caledonians, destitute of all 
knowledge of Christianity, represent the Adoration of the cross ? 
^ It appears to me much more probable^ that the early Scottish 
christians celebrated their religion in these retired places, which 
they chose for their temples ; and that St, Molias,' preaching the 
christian religion to the wild natives of Arvan, offered to their 
veneration these symbols pf redemption. What is more certain 
is, that Robert Bruce for some time •concealed himself in this 
cave, when pursued by the English army by whom he had been 
dethroned, and was obliged to fly to the Isle of Arran. From 
thence is derived the name of the King's Cave. 

Before quitting the Isle of Arran, it remains for me to state here 
some observations which will serve to make this interesting island 
better known. 

The Isle of Arran, with the Islands of Bute and Combray, 
situated also In the gulf of Clyde, form the county called Bute«r 
shire. By a singular clause in the Act of Union of the two king*- 
doms, the county of Bute, conjointly with that of Caithness, 
which is at a great distance, and situated quite to the north of 
Scotland, elected a representative in Parliament, taken alter* 
nately in each of the two counties. 

The e^asnt of Arran is thirty-three miles from north to south, 
^^^jitMd sinteen and a half from east to west. Its distance from 
" Saltcoats, on the coast of Ayrshire, is about twenty miles. A 
mail packet, which crosses once a week, is the only regular com- 
munication between these two points. Although so near two coun- 
ties, where commerce and agriculture are flourishing, and where 
civilization makes such astonishingly rapid progress, Arran 
remains wild and uncultivated. Its still semi -barbarian inha- 
bitants have few relations with their neighbours, and never seem 
to think ot increasing their welfare and their su1>8tance by labour. 
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Thds they ntt seen to day In the same state in which they were 
Many centuries ago. We must chiefly attribute so marked a 
drawback in civilization to the sterility of a soil) covered with 
heath and marshes^ in every place that is not occupied by rocks ; 
to the coldness and humidity of the climate ; as well as to the 
violent winds, which, blowing almost continually in these regions, 
I'cnder the sea boisterous and nearly impracticable during a great 
part of the year. 

The Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Bute, and Mr. Fullar- 
ton, of KilmtChael, are the only proprietors of this country* All 
the other inhabitants are the tenants of these, proprietors^ and none 
of them possesis either the soil Which they Cultivate^ or the houses 
Wherein they dwell. The Duke of Hamilton possesses the great- 
est part of the Island, and by a remnant of the feudal system, 
his steward, or factor, established in the Castle of Brodick^ renders 
justice in his name bn matters of police^ or on pro<!esses of minor 
importance. The produce or annual rent of the island is valued 
lit no more than 40001. sterling, a very small sum in proportion to 
the extent of country. But such is the efiFect of the climate, that 
the productions of this miserable island hardly suffice to support 
its feeble population. Which is somevi^here about 6000 souls ; whilst 
Barbadoes, equal in all its dimensions to the Isle of Arran, but 
situated under a sky where the sUn shed^ his liveliest lustre and 
invigorating warmth, maintains a large city, numerous towns, 
exports in considerable fleets the immense surplus of its precious 
productions, and supports n population of 20,000, whites and 
100,000 negm slaves. 

The wild beautres displayed by nature in the Isle of Arran, the 
variety of views which are presented at every pace, render the 
aspect of that almost deserted country as interesting to the paitN 
ter as to the nattoralist. But the difficulty of travelling in the 
inttrior of the Isle, is the cause why it has only yet been visited by 
so snihll a number 6f travellers. 

There i$ not, ih the whole island^ a road where carriages might 
pass. Although the paths are in the most pitiable state, they are 
still sufficiently good for thdse who travel on foot, which certainly 
would be the most agreeable mode, if We were not, at*very step, 
arrested in our progress by streams ftnrmed by the mountain tor- . 
rents.* The inhabitants know vefy little of tl>€UScof bridges. 
Tbefe exists only one in Arran, near Bi-odick ; it is a miserable 
small wooden bridge, where we can only pass on foot, in pl|ee 
of bridges, large blocks of stone are thrown at equal distances in 



. * Since my journey into Scotland, 1 have learned that roads are cutting in the 
Isle 6f Arran, and that public attention is successfully directed to the means bf 
latelforatittg tbe sitiiation of the infaabitaMls.. 
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the streams^ where, by leaping from one to the other, we may 
chance to get across dry footed. Very often, however, these 
blocks are covered by the water, and are in some places so pointed, 
that it is with difficulty we can sustain our equilibrium. Thus it 
rarely happens that, in leaping from one stone to the other, we do 
not fall into the water. 

The inhabitants, of both sexes, are generally ugly, but the 
men are well made, strong, and robust ; the laborious life which 
they lead, by necessity, inures them to fatigue ; the women them- 
selves partake all the labours of agriculture. Their langvage is 
Gaelic, the ancient idiom of the Caledonians and Bards, but it is 
pretended that its original purhy has been altered by a mixture of 
£nglish words* We find, however, few inhabitants who can 
speak English. Although preserving still the language of their 
forefathers, they have changed the picturesque and military cos* 
tume of the Highlanders, for a dress more appropriate, perhaps, 
to the climate and their mode of living. All the men are at pre- 
sent clothed like sailors, with a short jacket and large trowsers of 
a blue cloth, made by the women in the island. These insulated 
inhabitants possess all the qualities which distinguish the High- 
landers ; they have still that courageous and enterprising spirit, 
that attachment to their country, and above all, that generous hos- 
pitality which has for many ages honoured this nation. There 
does not exist in Europe, perhaps, a people who have preserved, 
in greater purity, the manners and customs of the most ancient 
times, than the inhabitants of the Isle of Arran. 

It is, however, melancholy to see hospitality, that precious and 
amiable virtue of semi-barbarians, about to be sacrificed to the 
cruel vexations of Custom-house officers. Abusing the facility 
accorded to strangers of entering into their cottages, they intro- 
duce themselves under that privilege, but for the purpose of 
seizing whiskey, the making of which, the sole branch of industry 
which these poor people have, being severely proscribed. Already 
continually alarmed at the sight of strangers, whom they take to 
be Custom-house officers, the inhabitants shut their doors as soon 
as they perceive them ; and if this practice continues, we shall 
soon see that hospitality renounced which, on account of this cruel 
system, has become, to them, the source of so many dangers. 

The English government, with a view of preventing illegal 
distillation, have established very heavy duties qu the entry of 
barley, into the Isle, on the exporting of whiskey, and on the esta- 
blishment of a distillery. But the inhabitants, with whom this 
traffic is the principal means of subsistence, being unable to pur- 
chase the privilege of having a distillery, and to pay taxes for the 
importing of barley, are compelled to resort to smuggling the 
grain, and distilling it secretly in their own huts. They afterwjirds 
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transport the whiskey^ y^hlch is produced from the grain, in small 
vessels which sail during the night ibto the most remote and 
solitary creeks of the island.— New tr.mbleSj new inquietudes for 
these poor islanders, whose lives are already so miserable, and 
exposed to so many dangers. 

I shall terminate my remarks on Arran by a short anecdote, 
which will serve to depict the still wild spirit which prevails , 
among the inhabitants of that Isle. 

^ While we were on our tour, a tall well-made man, of a robust 
appearance, entered into conversation with our guides. *^ Do you 
see that man," said one of them to us, ^^ he is the strongest man 
in the Island, and of a vigour that no one can resist ; one day that 
he had been invited to a wedding, a dispute arose between two 
of the guests, and by degrees the others took part in it : they begaa 
to fight^ and this man, who was generally of a mild character, 
endeavoured to restore peace, but seeing he could not succeed,. he 
was seized by a movement of anger^ and launching into the midst 
of us," continued my guide with a tone of admiration and 
emphasis ; *^ he fought alone against all, aitid killed the half of the 
wedding.*'* 

It was not without regret that we quitted Arran, its hospi- 
table inhabitants, its deserted glens, its barren mountains, the 
solitary tombs of its heroes, and the wild beauties of nature, after 
having passed ten interesting days in the Island. 

The passage from Brodick to the town of Rothesay, in the Isle 
of Bute, where we were going, is twenty-one miles, and we sailed 
at the rate of seven miles an hour ; thus in three hours we reached 
the southern part of Bute. 

I was struck with the great diiibrence which exists between this 
Island and the one we had just left, relative to the aspect of the 
country, the climate, productions, the inhabitants, and even their 
dwellings. Instead of the cold air and dreary aspect of Arran, I 
found a mild climate, a rich vegetation, the finest green meadows 
enamelled with flowers which perfuiped the air, and rocks covered 
with various shrubs and handsome eglantines. I soon arrived; 
near the superb estate of Mount Stewart, belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Bute« There the beautiful gardens are surrounded with 
trees of every kind, extending their branches as far as the waters 
of the lake. A palace of the most elegant architecture is erected 
on the summit of a hill covered with green turf, amidst groups of 
charming shrubs and forests of lofty trees. The birds of spring fly 
about in thousands in these woods, which resound with their varied.*^ 
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' * The word kill mnst not be taken in a literiai sense, it means to knock down ^' 
the Scottish and Irish peasants frequently enoj^loy the word in tkii sense, as wett 
aaihe Savoyards, who cpmplfiin pf having beeq assassinate^ Owo. or three times. . 
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warbling. My ears, for some time, accustomed only to hear the 
discordant cries of sea birds, the mournful air of the cuckoo, or 
the harsh voice of the eagle, were now, as well as my eyes, regaled 
with this sudden change. This estate gives to the eldest son of 
the Marquis of Bute the title of Lord Mount Stewart. 

In pursuing my route, I saw with pleasure the richness of this 
Island, the air of comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants, the 
fertile fields of corn, potatoes, and turnips, the beauty of the 
cattle, the elegance of the houses, and cleanliness of the cottages. 

Advancing towards the north, I arrived soon after on an emi<^' 
nence, and looking downwards, I saw on the banks of the aea an 
extremely handsome little town, surrounded with gardens, with 
tt fort, two piers, and handsome buildings, evidently destined for 
manufactures. It was the capital of the Isle of Bute, the towft 
of Rothesay. 

It is delightful to see the order and cleanliness which reigns 
throughout this handsome little town, the animated aspect which 
it presents, and the busy and active air of its inhabitants, the 
number of whom does not exceed 2500. The houses are low, 
white, and covered with slate. The port was filled with trading 
vessels from all the surrounding parts of Scotland. 

I visited the ruins of the ancient Castle of Rothesay. There only 
remains a massive tower, entirely covered with ivy, wbieh growa 
here with incredible vigour. Formerly inhabited by sovereigns, this 
fortress sustained several sieges, and was at last burnt in 1685, by 
the Marquis of Argyle. The Marquis of Bute still preserves the 
title of hereditary keeper of this Palace, which his ancestors had 
for a long time inhabited. 

The Inn where we put up did not correspond with the fine 
appearance of the town. The dinner was bad, and every thing 
contributed to render our stay insupportable. A dancing master 
had there established a school, and the house resounded with the 
discordant sonnds of his bad violin. To add to the noise, Cowie^ 
the innkeeper of Loch-Ranza, was in the room adjoining to ours ; 
he had arrived from Arran with his son, for the purpose of selling 
slates and fish ; having finished their market, they were spending 
the day at the Inn, and while titey were soaking themselves with 
whiskey, they were engaged in endless discussions, making the 
most frightful noise. We hastened to quit these turbulent scenes, 
to enjoy the beauty of the evening on the banks of the sea. 

The inhabitants of Bute appear as difi^erent from those of Armn 
as are the physical constitution and the climate of these two 
Islands. They are Lowlanders, and of the same race as all the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the southern and eastern 
eounties of SootlainL They do not speak tbe Giaelic language, 
but the Scottish dialect of the English. The inhabitants of 
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Bate are, Id general, better clotbed, cleaoer, wd mdre laboriou* 
than those of Arran. They understand agricalture and commerGe 
better, and tlieir communications with the main land are much 
more frequent. A packet-boat sails daily from Rothesay for 
Greenock. 

But if they have gained in civilization and in industry, they 
have, perhaps, lost the qualities which render the character c^ 
the Highlanders so remarkable,—^! should even say poeticaL The 
airs of their ancient bards do not excite among them that enthu* 
siasm for the exploits of their ancestors, and that chivalric an4 
eoterprising spirit which reigns among the Scottish Highlanders. 
They have not so great a degree of tliat curiosity which proceeds 
from a desire to be instructed and to enlarge the sphere of their 
ideas, and that vivacity of mind and imagination which b found 
even among the poorest of the Highlanders. 

We find a difference in the reception of strangers ; and although 
the inhabitants of Bute, as well as all Scotsmen^ still possess the 
virtue of hospitality in an eminent degree, they have, like the 
Lowlanders in general, borrowed from their English neighbours 
a little more reserve and coldness at a first interview. 

Before the departure of the packet-boat, we had time to ascend 
a hill to the west of Rothesay, from whence we enjoyed a very 
fine view of a great part of the island, the town, its gardens^ ita 
port, the fine bay covered with vessels, and the rich cultivation of 
the envifOQs. We were singularly struck with the contrast of 
this picture, where all is life and animation, and the wild and 
aolitary pers[)ective which we contemplated, the evening before^ 
from the top of the elevated mountain of Goatfield. 

Ac eleven we got on board the padcet, and after a passage oi 
ten hours we arrived at Greenock ; from whence we tocdc the mail 
to Gkisgow, passing the town of Paisley, which is agreeably situ*r 
ated on an eminence, and renowned throughout Scotland for its 
flourishing manufactories. In the evening I went to the theatre 
of Glasgow ^ it is a fine edifice, but a fault in the construction of 
ikut interior prevents the audience from properly bearing the actora. 
. Having ^io taken the mail» I arrived^ on the 2ist of May^ io 
Edinburgh, perfectly pleased with a journey which, in every 
respect^ mttoh auipassed my expectaticma. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Morayshire — the Town of Elgin-^Elgin Cathedmlf $[e. ^c. 

Elcin, the coital oi the county of Moray^ is situated 68 miles 
to the west of Aberdeen. It is a small town^ consisting of 4000 
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inhabitantt, and built on the banks of the river Losiiei in the 
midst of a plain without trees, little cultivated, and of a dull 
appearance. The city itself is ancient, the houses are well built 
with stone ; some, belonging to rich individuals, are surrounded 
with beautiful gardens. 

Elgin was burnt in 1S36, by Edward III. King of England, 
while marching with Edward Balioi against the partizans of 
firuce. The churches and bouses belonging to the ecclesiastics 
were spared in the general destruction. The city was, until the 
reformation, the seat of the Bishop of Moray and his Chapter. 
The ruins of the magnificent cathedral of Elgin are the only 
objects worthy of fixing the attention in this city, which has been 
greatly despoiled of its ancient splendour. 

The cathedra], founded in 122i by Andr^ d^ioray, is situated 
in the middle of the city ; they had, originally, the idea of build- 
ing this edifice near the episcopal castle, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen towards the little lake of Spinie, three miles from 
Elgin. To judge of it from the fine remains saved from the 
destructive fanaticism of Knox and the early reformers of Scot-" 
land, this church, in its original state, must, from the grandeur 
of its dimensions, and the beauty of its architecture, have sur- 
passed the finest cathedrals of Great Britain, without even ex- 
cepting that of York, so much boasted of by the amateurs of the 
Gothic style. That which now remains of this superb edifice 
ate, two elevated towers, which surmount thefaqade of the west, 
and between which the door of entrance is still to be seen; it is 
also a portion t)f the choir ; the grand and beautiful window on the 
eastern side, which closes the choir of the church ; the. chamber of 
the Chapter, and sonie of the isolated lateral windows. Like 
all cathedrals, this one was constructed in form of a cross ; the 
principal branch was 246 feet in length, royal measure ; and ^3 
in breadth ; the transversal branch of the cross was 107 feet long. 
At the commencement of the 18th century, there was still to be 
seen the high tower, in the kniddle of the church, destined for the 
steeple ; its elevation was 185 feet ; in 171 1 it fell down entirely^ 
and the interior of the church is now strewed with its fragments. 
The whole cathedral was formerly covered with lead. By an 
Order of the Council at Edinburgh, this lead was carried away, 
and intended to be sold to defray the expenses of the army. But 
as the vessel which was to carry it to Holland perished in the 
Bay of Aberdeen, the zealous Catholics did not fail to see in this 
shipwreck the finger of God, who thus punished the authors of 

such a sacrilege. . . 

The window from the west was formerly a piece of workman- 
ship of great beauty : but there is now only the frame to be seen. 
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The branched of stone^ so light aiid of so complicated a stracture, 
with which the Gothic windows of great cathedrals are usually or« 
namented^ have been completely destroyed. But there are still to be 
seen, in a small gallery which runs along under this window, and 
in the exterior frame of the arch, in Ogee, which forms the door 
of entrance to the cathedral, works which, from the effect of the 
whole, and the completeness of details, may be regarded as Chefs^ 
d'ceuvre in the art. The best-preserved fragments are the two 
towers, and the fine window of the east, as well as that part of the 
choir touching the latter, which is ornamented with two rows of 
niches, and sculptured mouldings of great perfection. The 
chamber where the Chapter assembled, forms an octagonal build- 
ing belonging to the choir : it is much admired by strangers for 
the beauty of its architecture. A Gothic window occupies the 
middle of seven faces of the octagon, the eighth communicates 
by a door with the Cathedral. A column, composed of fosces, 
rises in the centre of this edifice, and the divergent branches, 
which issue from the summit, form the arches which support the 
roof* In this cathedral are also shown the tombs of the family of 
the Dukes of Gordon. 

There are, in the environs of Elgin, some considerable domains, 
such as Duffus and Gordonstown. The latter estate, at a short 
distance from the sea, is susceptible of becoming a superb habi- 
tation ; the house is built after the Italian style, with large apart- 
ments, and a very fine stair-case ; but it is not furnished, the pro- 
prietor never inhabiting it. The garden and environs of the 
house, which abound with woods, feel the. effects of the absence 
of the master, as they are much neglected ; a few repairs 
wotild make Gordonstown one of the finest residences in the 
north of Scotland. Not far from thence, on the banks of the 
sea, are hills, enclosing numerous and vast caverns, named the 
Grottoes of Causius. These rocks, of a soft grey free-stone, have 
been so worn and cut by the waters, that they present, in one 
place, the appearance of profound grottoes, vaults, and triumphal 
arches ; and in another, isolated towers, and masses of rock, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the hill, and cut into a thousand fantastic 
forms. The sea rolling its large blue waves at the foot of the 
rocks, covers with foam the surrounding shore, and adds by its 
roaring to the deep impression produced by this solitary and wild 
spot. One of the numerous excavations with which the perpeh* 
dicular face of the rock is pierced, has its entrance shut by a 
door ; it is a small square chamber, which appears dug by the 
hand of man ; formerly, perhaps, the abode of a hermit : if^ at 
present, serves as a refuge for fishermen surprised by a storm, and ' 
for the shepherds who guard the flocks on the commit of these 
high hills. During tlie Rebellion of 1745, the Laird of Gordons- 
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town concealed his hoisea in this cavern in order to aa^e them 
from the pillage of the armies. 

It now remains fior me, before quitting this part of Scotland, to 
inake some general obserTations on Morayshire, 

The county of Moray forms, at this day, only a part of that 
which was formerly called the province of Moray. This province, 
besides the county of the same name, still comprises the county 
of Nairn, a part of those of Inverness and Banff, and in general 
a;U the country bounded on the north by the Moray Firth, and 
the Lake of fieaulie ; on the east and on the south by the monn- 
tains which rise on the right bank of the Spey, and on the wesl 
by those which extend to the western districts of Urqubart, Fort 
Augustus, and Laggan. Nature has divided the province of 
Moray into two distinct regions ; the flat country which belongs 
to the Lowlands, (a fertile region, well cultivated, and conae^ 
quently peopled and flourishing) and the mountains forming part 
of the Highlands, which, like the rest of that country, are rocky, 
ttDCultivated, wild, and always deserted. 

In the plain which forms the northern part of the province, are 
situated the cities of Nairn, Forres, £lgin, Fochabers, and Banff, 
there are also fine villages and handsome country seats ; the in- 
habitants speak £nglish, or rather a dialect derived from that lao- 
gnage, and distiogttbhed from the Scottish under the name of the 
dialect of Morayshire ; their cottages are clean, well constructed, 
and they perfarm religk>us service in the churches, in English. 
The conquerors, who have at various epochs invaded theae fertile 
regions, have left behind them incontestable traces of their pas^ 
sage, and durable monuments of their residence. The Romans^ 
mder their general, Agricola, formed these estabUshmests, the 
ruins of whieh stUl remain. Near to Duffus, and on the banks of 
the sea, are t» be seen the ruins of an ancient Roman fortreas, 
des^oed by Ptolemy, under the name of Ptorotont and still known 
by the inhabitants fifty years ago, under that of Torytwm / it is 
DOW named the Burgh. In the flat country of Moray are found the 
remains of fortifications and encampments of the Romans,: and on 
digging the land, the workmen frequently dhcover the urns of tkm. 
dead, with medals and arms whiph belonged to that conquering 
people. 

i The Danes whe^ at several times in the eleventh century, under 
tbeif chief He^, occupied this province, hare kft fortiicatioos 
behind tiiera, which are now in ruins ; it is to them that is owiag 
Sbe fwndatioa of die capital^ Eijgin, thus named by them in ho* 
tK)^ of their chief. 

.' Uiitil the reformfHion, the plains of Moray were divided among 
foiwrfiil feudal chiefs^ rich fraternities^ and religious commwutiea^ 
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(some towns possessing franchises of little extent,) a bishq) and 
nis chapter residing at Elgin. The latter enjoyed great power and 
rich benefices in the province, where they possessed vastdomains^ 

The ancient castles of the Barons, and the Gothic ruins of the 
abbeys and convents, still attest the political state of the province 
Of Moray in the middle ages. Besides the Cathedral of Elgin, and 
the Priory of Pluscardioe, the ruins are still to be seen, in the 
eountrv, of the Priories of Urquhart, Kinloss, Messindew, (Mm-^ 
9on DteUj or House of God,) formerly occupied by the Benedict-^ 
ines, the fiernardins, and the Hospitable Brothers; whilst in tl>e 
towns of Elgin, Forres, and Inverness, the Dominicans and Fran* 
ciscans possessed rich convents. 

Delivered at the present day from feudal extortions, and the 
influence of a numerous population of monks, which suppressed 
the genius of industry and the progress of knowledge among the 
poor inhabitants of those favourite regions of nature, the labouring 
classes may now employ all their faculties with advantage, in put- 
ting to good account a fertile soil and a singularly mild climate, by a 
better understood cultivation ; they may avail themselves of more 
extended commercial relations, of an advantageous position on the 
banks of the sea, at the mouths of many rivers, some of which ars 
navigable, and all abounding with fish. 

The district of mountains which occupies the southern part of 
the province presents quite a different spectacle ; there are vast 
deserts covered with heath, the climate is very cold and wet, and 
seems to oppose the progress of vegetation ; the bottoms of th< 
narrow valleys alone, with which this mountainous region is fur* 
rowed, produce some birch, elm, fir, and other trees of tbe 
northern country. If the Ronians and the Danes have made some 
temporally incursions into these countries, defended by nature 
and by a warlike people, at least tliey were never able to establish 
themselves, nor even to leave a single monument behind them* 
Thus the inhabitants of these mountains, without a- mixture of 
foreign race, have long preserved the traits which formerly dit« 
tinguished their Caledonian ancestors. At this day they still wear 
the ancient costume of the Highlanders. They speak only Ga^io^ 
and divine service is performed among them in that language. Id 
this vast group of mountains no citv is to be found, but here and 
there are met the castles of the chiefs, surrounddl by scattered 
cottages or hats, which are inhabited by tbe Highlanders, the 
ancient vassals of these chiefe. 

The principal tribes which live in the noountainous distriots of 
Moray are the Macintoshes, the Frazers, the Chisholms, the Granta^ 
the Gordons, the Cununings, &c. These clans, ahhough at pre« 
sent mixed and united by a thousand kindred ties, formerly cooh 
]>osed aeparaie bodies, and Kved in^tbe domains of their resp^ctiv^ 
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chiefs. Thus the Gordons inhabited Banffshire, near the place 
where the fine Castle of the Duke of Gordon stands. The Grants 
are stili concentrated in the hilly part of Morayshire, round the 
ancient castle of their venerable chief, Sir James Grant. The 
Cuikimings, formerly a very powerful clan, but now much dispersed 
and diminished, inhabited also the mountains of the county of 
Moray. The Macintoshes, Frazers, and Chisholms, occupy rather 
the environs of Inverness. These tribes, now on more friendly 
terms, have often in former times, by their murderous wars, 
covered the banks of the bays of Moray with blood. Seduced by the 
the allurements of pillage of a rich and fertile country, the chiefs 
of these poor tribes were seen at the head of their warlike and 
savage bands, falling upon the peaceable inhabitants of the plains, 
carrying away their property, and excusing themselves on the 
ground of an ancient adage of the Highlanders, that in the fine 
country of Moray, every man might come and seize his prey. 

The changes produced by the abolition of the feudal system, 
have not yet had so salutary an influence on the Highlanders^ 
as on the inhabitants of the plains ; and from the nature even 
of those districts, it is hardly to be presumed that the moun- 
tainous region can ever come up to the Hat country in popu- 
lation, and acquire that movement which produces the develope- 
ment of agricultural, industrious, and commercial resources. On 
the contrary, the system which many proprietors have adopted of 
annihilating the small farms, and in order to increase their reve- 
nue, replacing with sheep the ancient population of vassals devoted 
to their families, seems to condemn these wild regions to an eter- 
nal sterility. A great emigration was the consequence, and whole 
districts which formerly supported many families, are now occu- 
pied only by flocks of sheep. I feel a pleasure in being able to 
state here, that all the proprietors of Morayshire have not acted 
in this manner. I know some who, guided by more generous 
sentiments, have preferred sacrificing a temporary augmentation 
of revenue, in order to retain among tliem their ancient vassals^ 
and choosing to be surrounded by aflectionate tenants, rather than 
display a vain luxury in the capital, or in foreign countries. For 
this purpose they have provided occupations for those of their 
tenants, whom the introduction of the new system of large farms 
deprived of their ancient livelihood. There are some who have, 
at a great expense, established villages, either on the sea-shore for 
the fisheries, or in the valleys for manufactories, in order to afford 
an asylum for the poor people, and prevent them from experiencing 
destitution and misery in a foreign clime. In these villages the 
peasant receives his habitation, and the implements necessary for 
bis trade, gratis ; it is not till after some years, when his industry 
prospers, and enables him to make small savings on the product 
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of his labour, that the proprietor requires a lease, trifling ^^Urs^ 
and increasing progressively. Others encourage the clearing cf 
uncultivated lands by premiums, or in ceding by a long lease to 
the farmer, all the produce of .the soil which he cultivates, without 
requiring any compensation There is no doubt but this step, 
dictated by a spirit of benevolence, will in the end turn to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietor. That period is perhaps remote, but 
there must necessarily arrive a time, when the melioration of the 
domain considered as cajntal, will amply repay him for tlie sacri- 
fices which he has made of his. income* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Caimgorum hills — Dangerous defile qfDrwnockcur^^-^Bl^'jiihol — 
Battle ofKUIycrankw-^^^cc&mUtfChpahamqfClaver^^ and 
Cameron of Lochiel^^Dunkeld — Perth, and Edmhwrgh. 

Wb continued our route across a deserted country, barren land% 
and hills covered with heath, and after entering into the great vak- 
ley of Strathspey, one of the most considerable enclosed by the 
chain of mountains, we slept at the little Inn of Pitmain. The 
valley of Spey is wild, uncultivated, and surrounded by lofty sum- 
mits, among which we remarked that of Cairngorum, which is the 
highest. This mountain derives its name from a variety of crys- 
iallized quartz, of a fine yellow topaz, which is found there, and 
which is much esteemed by Scottish lapidaries for the purity of its 
colour, its fine water, and its brilliancy ; there are very considera* 
ble pieces in the turf pits which cover the flanks of the moun- 
tains. The peasants of the neighbourhood, who know that they 
can always sell them at very high prices, commence, every spring, 
to search for Cairngorum stonss* They choose the spring in pre- 
ference, because the rains of autunm and winter havmg detached 
the fragments jof the rock which contains 4hese crystals, they thefi 
find them in greatei' abundance at the foot of the mountain* The|^ 
rains also in carrying away the tufts of heath and portions of vejg»- 
•table ear tb, display to the eye the finest traces of these crysfals, 
scattered here and there in considerable quantities. 

Vye were still penetrating farther into a country of high moui]|r 
taiasand frightful deserts ; the weather was sharp and cuttinjg:. 
This region, the most ^vated of Scotland, is also the coldest; 
such a quantity of snow falls in winter in these valleys and moun- 
tains, that the road becomes impracticable, and the travellers who 
come from Inverness to Edinlvirgh, ard: obliged to follow idoiw 
4be sea shore, and pass by Aberdeen and Su Andrew's, which, ui 
gresitiy out of the way. I have known individuals who alre^dy^ 
.IB the month of November, have experienced the greatest dim- 
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dolttdsfrotttiNe cjuantity of i^nc^w ^liehhftdfliilieiiiii these vktkys t 
th^ Were ioblij^ed to leave their eoadk» in the open field, ikr 
ttatt aftiy h^bitatioii, atld 'eompelled 46 truvel « nudber 6i itA\BB 
im "hat, in the'flhfldst df thick W<i#, WtiMT^ no fraees of «lfe trOcM 
were t6be Men, fn order io gahi the nMif-^M vHlage ; and it waa not 
timil'ftleVeriiHay^ hM e\\Ap9^i thtftthiey^covAcl c<AiHniie'ihdir jfdur- 
i)^.' ISTttfilardbaiiters >hafve been exp^i^eed byttfavellei^ wb« 
Ifeve in the bad season crossed the ete««ifed flMagea of the Atpa; 
Here h &1^ a defile eall^ DrumoehMr, which It iaiiece^Mry to 
pass. This mountain, which derives ks name from that wild^ia* 
trict, separates the bason of Spey^ (the waters of which flow towards 
the north, and run into tlie^ulf of Moray ;) from thatof Tay, which 
runs towards the south, and empties it^ehTinto the Firth of Tay. 

'We pDrsued our course 'through the valley, at the bottom of 
which tHTUoa the Garrie, a torrent which takes its «ource in the 
defile of Drumochcur, and falls into the Ta^. Before arriving at 
Blair, we descended for an instant to visit the falls of Bruya^ 
which hrie seen h little to this left of the ^retft i^d. llie Bhjyii 
IB a toh'ent Whidh rushes into the Garrie, tttiA which, a Uttte 
before its mouth, precipitates itself fn dasdadies flpom the top of a 
'ro6k. The successive ctltaracts bi^e very picfture^iie, particalai4)r 
the last, which is the high^ oJF'flietii. Ah'ele^nt 'stone bridgiB of 
'one brcb,'buflt albove'these felb, Mds'gipeaflly 16' the beauty of the 
*sceile« 

Weempfldyed sbme hburs in prothtniMihg In the superb park 
of Blair, beldngiog to the Duke of Aihol ; nothing can equal iht 
'magnificence of tlie lofty tre^s of t'he forests which -abound tfere. 
Iit(^ forests of fir and larch eover tfaed^divitjrdf flie moubiaitib>; 
ahd foaming torrents precipitiate With Ibiid noise frdm tbeheight-df 
'the steep git^ns, between wild momitakis. 

In iht midst of these line woods, j^reen meadows, and pie- 
ititesque rocks, one faiay fstncy faitns(^lf in Switzerland, and think 
'be sees a torrent of the jftlps in the handsome cascade df Yorice, 
'iprhidi rushes from the' top of ^he rocks, eovered eveiy where With 
{^roUDS of trees, and Various Icinds of indigenbtis birch. 
• We Were'shdwn, in the paA, three rdn-deer, sent' from Iceland 
torthe Duke of Athol. These fideaninials were Kf t at full'liberty 
'^llh^hesta^'and deer, in a'pfarticular'pcn^tion'df the domah>. It 
;blhi^'a'edld and penetrating atituipii/al Wind, rind We sought fdr 
khe'ftlys df the sun to Warmus. But the fei'n-deer, aecustoined 
'^"the clim'ates of the Polie, avoided thdise beneficerit raysi aip>a 
%%% U^b sbade,'they panted like iOdgs in'the'heiatbf 'suvfttier. 
^1^ Were ni^hh'er iMA& nor iai|!^ehievous,'ibr they ^sulfiftr^ iftf »lb 
^)t|i|MWch fli^m without inquietude, sfod without u^ii^g'their fdi^r- 
<]Hme horns to drive us aWtiv. 

*Se)irc;ely had we quitted 'the'domaitls^ the Dukle df Allhttl^ 
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when the country again presented a, wild. si9p^V^ Theiwounbainf 
were contracted, ancj, vifts 3poa a^iivQ^ /|t the nar^^w d^l^.pf Kil-i 
lycranjlfil^ > herer t^. isoii^at on both sjd^ of the; riyer. approfKrh 
so n^iTy th^^^t its Cu^ioi^ v^t^rf^ # tjhp bottOiH of tb^ abys^y have 
I^ardly r9pi^tg esc^pe^ Xb^^d^^l^ of KUjiycraoJ^ie is ^elebrate4 
jb. ti^e h^st^ry qf Scot^n^A ^y 4?if 4^^tb of thj^yiscpunt of Don^c^ 
This ij^hlenian, at ilv^ b^d of hia brave Highlanders, defeat;£^ 
line Pkrliacnentary army, C9n;io)a^ded by Qcuieral Macl^y, 9^^^h^ 
battle of Killycranl^ic^ ^{hicb took plaice on t^he iSth oiJum^ ii^ft^^ 
. The States, or Parilansent of Scotland) had declared the for-^ 
fei^ure of King Jaines Vll. (Jan^s li. of England,) and tbeb; 
intension of placing on the tJ>roue WilMam, Prince of Oi;^ngey 
who bad been nawed. King of England* JDundee, aft^r opposing 
wUh alibis power the decision of that assembly, and ha viii^gbecpme 
the object of hatred to ^Ke Pi^esbjterifp party, (then all pq^werfql,) 
wbqoi be h|ad persecuted in the la^t reign, retired into the ni9.V9- 
tains, and engaged several clans (o take up arms in d^ieofic.of 
their d^tih^oned K|ng., X^e, p^ijliamc^o.^ of ^icotland h^st^^^ to 
se^ g9neral Mackay against him,, a^ tb^ head of a regular ^fUfjff 
Cf*OQ[ipQsed partly of £i^gji{(h. MacMiy Nvished to. comjpenc^ of^7 
r^^^on/s by the siege of ^b^ fortc^^ of Bji^i.r Atbo), o^^CMpied ,by 
tU^, Highlanders. But {i^ndee l^ft hiqi no time, and de^ir-iog Ip 

Ji^fit by tbe ady^nt^^ of grounds he inarched at the b^ad oi^ bif 
(aa»ll trppp^ fnipf^^ted ^i\\\ tha,^ cpurai^e which i^uppUes the pb|c» 
of numbers, ^nd. s^ppij^^d the army of Mackay, w1\q cl^fyred* 
with great difl^cqlty, th^ i^^i[ro,wy defile of KiUycranlpje. 

4 lively fire, on both ^\d^^ waa th^ prelude to the engag^i^entr 
T'^ tiigblanders, impatien,t to come closer tp the enemyt tbr^w 
{L^^y tl>eir guns, and seising their formi^ab)^ swords, they precipi- 
tatedtbeniselves from tb^ mountains, Uke^ a furious torrent, ut^rviig 
their wild and warlike cries. In seven, minute the eneo^'s arajiy 
was broken, dispersed, and put to flight in the greatest di^i^dipr ; 
the cavalry of Mackay were thrust down by the impetup^s attack 
of the infantry of Dundee, whilst the. small band of Higblaa4 
cavalry charged and defeated the regiment of infontry which 
Mjack^y himself conioianded ; 1200 killed,and 500 prisoners, wecf 
jiip lo^s ot the parliamentary army, in this short but mempraUe 
C^gj^gement. The Highlanders, did not profit, by their de^isiice 
XJctpry; Dundee^ their brave gci:^ral«.,was killed by a randQm 
shpt, and the cpnst^rnation which this catastrophe spread aoiOQg 
lijs {roop^i si|yed the remains of Mackay's army, and arrested tb4 
pi^rsui^ of '\k^ (figitives, << If pandee had lived," said tbufc 
jg^cn^ralii&ijaUying hia spldiers, ^^ our retreat would not have beea 
so tranquih'^ But w^h Dui^dec ended the resistanoe of tbt 
|^}g|^la^der^,^gd tb^ cause of JBX^eik wfi# lost« The claQ3> notr 
withstanding their brilliant victory, were discwragied ;. they 
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tarned to their habitations, and laying aside their arms, profited by 
the amnesty offered to them by King William. 
' Two renrarkable personages served, at thesame time, tn the Scot- 
tish army at Killycrankie. The first was General Viscount Dun- 
dee^ who commanded, and whose premature death was grievously 
mourned by Scotland. That valiant warrior^ brought up from 
his tenderest youth In the profession of arms, bad long served on 
the continent, with the troops of the United Provinces and of some 
either powers. Returned into the bosom of his country, hie sig- 
nalized himself by his attachment to the principles of the Tori^s^ 
6r Royalists, by his courage and the severity of the dfscipKne 
which he imposed on his soldiers. He had been employed success- 
fully in dispersing the numerous bodies of the Puritans, or Cove- 
nanters, who assembled under arms to perform Divine Service, 
and who, in their rencounters with the royal troops, were often 
formidable by their number, their fanaticism, and the military 
talents of their chiefs. 

' Graham, of Claverhouse, (for the title of Viscount of Dundee 
was not yet given to this general,) after having gained many signal 
victories over the rebels, followed the fortunes of Charles IL and 
his brother James 11., until the moment when the latter unfor- 
tiinaite monarch, in signing his abdication, disbanded his army. 
It was at this time that, loaded with the favours of the Prince, by 
whom he was honoured with the title of Viscount in recompense 
for his services, that he retired into Scotland, with the intention 
of using all his authority to serve the house of Stuart. That occa- 
sion soon presented itself, and he went into the Highlands, where 
h^ made an appeal to the clans, who immediately armed and fiew 
to his standard $ it is firmly believed that had he survived the vic- 
tory of Killycrankie, the affairs of the exiled house wbuld have 
taken a very different turn in Scotland. 

In the same army was a warrior not less remarkable for his 
valour and his attach merit to the Stuarts — Sir Evan Cameron of 
Loohie). This true model of a Scottish Chief, at the age of 65 
years, still fought for the same cause which he liiad embraced in 
M) youth. Chief b\' the elan of Cameron, he had, with his 
hrave vassals, constantly resisted the formidable armies' of Crom- 
well; and by frequent successful battles, he had accustomed his 
tvibe to conquer regular bodies of English troops, very 'superior 
incumber. Distinguished by King Charles; and King James IL, 
lie* received, at various times, testindonies of their satisfaction. 
In fine, every dtl>er chief of the Highlands had hid down his 
arms, whilst he still continued fighting at the head of his clan. 
He was the last to stibmit to Cromwiell, and general Monck used 
every means i^ his power to induce him to serve the cause of the 
FK>te&tor,bttt invain. ...•-. 
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When Dundee had again given the signal of insurrection in the 
Highlands^ Lochiel and his brave Cameront were the first to 
range- themselves under his banners. The success of the battle 
of Killycrankie was, in a great measure, doe to- the presence of 

. mind of this valiant chief, and to the profound knowledge which 
his long experience had given him of the character of the High- 
landers. 

As soon as we passed the wild defile of Killycrankie, the coun- 
try presented a more cheerful and open appearance ; the moun- 
taihs disappeared, the valley <?n]arged, and soon after appeared 
the charming estate of Fascally, situated at the confiux of the 
two rivers, Garrie and Tumel; a romantic retreat, at the bottopi 
of a valley covered with verdure, on the banks of waters, and at 
the foot of hills abounding with woods to the very summit ; be- 
hind which were seen the steep picturesque rocks of the high 
mountains. The route continued to present a variety of views, 
until we arrived at Dunkeld, where we alighted-. 

Dunkeld is a very little town, possessing nothing remark- 
ablie but its position in the middle of a beautiful valley, its an- 
cient cathedral, and the fine park of the Duke of Athol adjoining 
to it. The valley is lai^e, bounded with mountains of small 
elevation, and watered by the Tay. The cathedral is, for the most 
part, in ruins ; but the choir is stiH entire, and serves as a church 
for the parish of Dunkeld. I shall not stop to describe the su- 

. perb domain of the Duke of Athol, the most remarkable in Scot- 
land, for its extent, and the beauty of its woods. All the hills 
are seen from a distance, covered to the summit, with great forests 
of fir and larch- trees, planted^ within the last fifty years. The 
Tay, like a river of the Alps, rolls its nqiid floods in the midst of 
those woody hills, and presents a thousand varied and picturesque 
scenes from all parts. In contemplating this superb vegetation^ 
artificially obtained from . the rocks, . (which do not appear to be 
more fertile than jtbose x>f the rest of the flighlands,) one cannot 
help expressing an arclent wish that the proprietors of all mountains 
woul^ haslleii. to follow the Isiitample of the Duke of Athbl, and 
'^0rh' tlj^e i^arri^n JDahks bf theiir hills with similar forests. What 
ab a^itAkiki ^j^ctlicle'Wotild' tliose beautiful valleys of the Grram- 
j^iicpk present, were they thtis sh^lt^red 3 but up to this period they 
'aVeidbstltiite of that principal trait, which would make them 
Wtirtby of being compared with the smiling valleys of the Alps. 

' tti the park of Dunkeld is shown the hall of Ossian : it is an 
/elegant pavilion, . elevated on a rock, quite near to a foaming 
ckscade ; the ibterior of this pavilion b decorated with mirrok^, 
|tf* which the cascade is reflected under diSierent faces, prodticihg 
«f)' original and singular effect. 
' I ^aw with still more iiiterest, among the fine trees which adorn 



this e^Ute^ ^ ^upeilbi larchj^ brought from the' xi{iou^iitaAVI pC Swit- 
zei^lan^i little inore than hajf.^; ceojiary ago, l^t wa^ tb^t^^e 
fiist tr^Q of' that kiipd vv)hicl\ hi^d l^eeq see^ ia Scqx^iumI v they 
eocloaied it ajt fin^t iJ(\ 9 gK^W^hp^^ an4. afterwards made fi.tri^ 
oC i(t io the opien ,gi;9i^Dd. Findiog w agreeablp apil,^ i^pd 9 
moMptaiaou^ qoiU|;^tfy^ this, tfee wa3 not iopg in attHinio^ a. fpQ,r 
siderable size. This unexpected success inspired the idea of 
A^i^rali^ing thi$; kjin^ of tree in Scotland) and pil^tiug \t on the 
l^ills^ whieh hsA% uc^til that petiod, been barren and leaked. All 
ihej^e plantations b^ve SA^cceeded t9 admiration. Ii^ varipu? purt^ 
^tbe. Highlauds cgnsidfcrable woods are to be seen, wUiphalready^ 
by the appearance of the trees, prp^^se speedily to rii(^i those 
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After leaving i^u^lcield, we quilted the:i9Pifl^iq? ^11 .^t pmee, 19 

Qr4^r tQ eateif ^nto tli^ f^tilie pla^s pf the {iOimlandsy and ap^riy^ 

at Perth, a city o( 144>QQ0 iiv^biunt^ Cfipitjal pf th^ county pf tl;i^ 

name, and which,^ unJ|U the yeai; KSTt (afn ^pf>chL whepx the ^^^%9f 

gQverqinent was tr^Asferred to Edinburgh) ^as the ciipit^l| of 

Sqotland, The finei rtver Tay runs by the side of the city^^^and;^ 

superb mpderiji bridge^ pf 1,0 arciies i$ built apro^ it. XMs br^lg^ 

is 9Q0 fe^t iu leqgth, apd &0 in breadth, copstr^eted with stpqey 

and is r^tparkable for the beauty of the masotiry. The Qoun^y 

surroi^i\diag Perth is so fertile^ the vegetation so fine, tt^e, Tajf so 

Jarge and so miyesM(^.tbat She Homans pf the i^my of Agf-icplfi 

cried, put with one vpieey ^' f^cce Tiber, €cca Campus fi^4ja;tuis J|7. 

I KQ^de 1^0 stay at Pertb^ but rapidly continuiug my ruiitf^ I 

jT^a^hed Kipross, where 1 again saw the beautiful Loch ^veo.: 

afterwards, having erossed the Firfb of Forth, I arrived fit Jpidinr 

burgh, there tP paa9 a sepp^d wipt^r. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Origin^ LctnguagCy Mu^, and Maimeri of the LowUmdersi 

It is well known that Scotland, althpugt^ of qo great extept^ fj^ 
inhf |i>ited by two kinds pf people, whp differ greatly ip their orini]^ 
their manners, th^ir habits, apd their laip^pa^e, Froijpi tbp , f^j[" 
.^ipal pature of the regiops which they tphabitj ibw ^re difttip.- 
gui^hed) even in the oopptry, as Lowlaoders,, or Ippt^^tap^a fji 
tne plain, and as Highlapders, or inhabitants of ^h^ n^opn^jo;!. 
The latter, inclosed ip the deserts of tlieir inai^epsibfe fPP^nff^ns, 
bad, until the middle of the last century, resisted every ifore^p 
invasion, apd preserved, from time iipmeipprial» the cpstopns, M>^ 
.language, the warlike and invincible natpre of tli^ir Celtic 'fiQpeftr 
tors. The armies of the Romans, those (:oqquerors pf the WPn<^» 
had beeq forced to ^jffest their prpgress at the entrance of the 
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if^mM'^^teft iHi^ oomfkise Hw ^iJes df the Higblaiils $ and 
%ht ed^qo^KMH^ ^lie North, whoiniFaded the tew 'fcgioiit tut the 
firttisk Isles, iiopei mA togitge m unbaMm '^oualf ict, dtefeBdei 
^e by iMfariK nod 'by attari&ft beopte^ SUioc^h. msssb of «be 
Kttigs <of S0Mltti4, Mift Highlandcirs v^er ooknpMdy submktell 
to lihUir bNis appeiiritig ralther to act as/thehr iftlies luiiMi 89 tbeie 
sttb$«ksi6. TlM^ Ba«ie M<hertx>>tecBained[ liniiecesdibte tb eil the v^ 
yetMrions tMiiob, <cir so tnany ttges, havie desohited /the &iee.«f Eo^ 
tope. RiBwdt then astom^hiag, tbst 4B >tbii oomerHiF die earth 
are to be foubd, separated 'from alltbewdrld, the vnaltered Temains 
6f thiase Stfrage tnbet wMeh, in dhetimb oF the Roibana, iahabi- 
t^ the tiottltehi ieooiitries of Europe; 

• It k Yiot thin irtth «fa^ lnhabitaMsiof 1iheJfeii<He(aiid den ele« 
▼ated legions of the rsOuthem aad eastern (paite of 'Scdtland ; 
invadt^d' soeeesslveiy hf the iconqnmrs ^ho hove at narious 
epochs *sttfagbct6d tWe Britons 4o their laite, tbey >bave operated 
<[^Mtag|M ih 'thcirlttanners, and in tfaek language, of wbtdi the 
histoites of every Europisan people bear ewdent narica. 

t shall not tmdertake here to annrrd the ^profbiiad t>bscuritj 
Whieh <e<j^eis diis period : the origin of the two distinct natiom 
Which idblibit Scotland, and the ancient aelations which rented 
between then, are subgects of great cdmroveiey amea^g the 
Ulklftied. 

•Some histodans lire of opinion thst a »hililar naticHi came from 
parts tf the Continent inhabited by the Celts ; that Aey ocenpied 
till the iiorthefti regions of Gf eat Britiun ; ilnd peopledyrby succes- 
sive ^migraf ions, Hie districts of the north of Ireland, jlccerding 
]Ht>the>ni,HHs^pe€^Ie bore the danieof<jiBMiI,^hich signifies^in the 
^Celtic langiitige, a sfritnger. The Romans designated the country 
Which ihese people inhabited fay the nunie -of Gukd&niOf fnem the 
union of the word Gael with that of dan, which, in Cdtic, eigni*- 
fies a numntcrin. The tribes of this wild and wandering : nation 
lived't&nder the government of their palrticular chiefs, and never 
thotf^t of uniting Under one commander ; but when ihe (progress 
of the Roman legions had carried the terror of their arms into 
diittaiit regions, '"The GrSels, or Caledonians, felt ^tlie neiaessity of 
igHinj^ to one stfprewe chief the eommand>of 4beir varioustribes, 
in order effectually to maintain their independence, and oppose 
with more force the invasions of the conquerors of the south. 
Two kingdoms were formed ; that of the Gaels, cor Caledonians 
of the west, who lived in the moontains and 'islands ; and that of 
the Caledonians of the eiast, who iribab!tell tile plains. The first 
were called ScoU, from the word 'Scmtef which, in Gaelic, signi- 
fies a eagYibond, on account of their frequent incursioro'into the 
soathern districtisi, occupied by the Romans. The t)tfaers "were 
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aamed PicU'fftbkn the Gaelic word PiolfwA|.atbi^f and a tobberi* 
as they also extended their ravages iato the neighbouJTiDg territories* 
These two fiations lived together in great harmoByV white they had 
a commoB'^ enemy to codteod againstj but.; no sooner had the 
Romans abandoned the British Isles, than they engaged in war 
one against the other. Victory decided in the end for the SootSy 
who invaded the kingdom of the Picts, exterminated the inliabi- 
tants, and effaced, even to the very trace, the name of this p<cipie« 
Proud of their success, they attacked the Britons of the^outh,. still 
enervated by their long slavery under the yoke, of the HooianSi, 
^he Britons having called the Saxons to their aid,- drove back the 
Scots into their mountains; and having established themselves. jfi 
the couhtry of the Plots, and in all the plains of Scotland^ they 
were the first origin of the present race of theiLi»wlaadiers» ; ; .. / 

Other antiquaries have thought that the distindtioii^ between, tji^ 
two people who inhabit Scotland^ arose firooi time linoieQ^oriai) 
and that the • Scots were akme of Celtic origin,* whilst! the- Ificts 
were of Teutonic origin, and descended from a . colony • of Sai;r 
ons, or Scandinavians, Nothing is mdre. difficult .tbaoj-.to^ de- 
cide between these two opiiiiohs^ for authentic dqcumeotSiOaiapcb 
points of history aire entirely wanting. >Wi^ can .orriy? have re^PUp^e 
to vague traditions and conjectures more or le39 hazardous^. relfi* 
tive to those dark periods of time. The sole historical docUmeptiS 
on this subject, are. those transmitted to us by tbe^RomanSi and 
the earliest Scottish historians, who,, on. the revival of le{tters:in 
Europe, endeavoured totrace the hiiStory of their country*. : .The 
first were foreigners, ignorant of the language of the peoplei:WhQ9i 
they conquered, and more occupied in civilizing than in sti^yiog 
the manners of those barbarous nations, and ought to be regarded 
at least as doubtful authorities, on questions of so diffi^ult;|i 
nature, . The latter were imbued with traditions, frequently. QCi^it 
tious and romantic, endeavouring rather to asto.nish and atUi,u^.^ 
their readers, than: to instruct tbend^; and in writing history, '^hey 
were more inspired with love for the marvellojusj than respecter 
truth. ■..•.;.- • '. ' ■.' ■•.!':■ .'■■ •, '. • :, 

However this may be the fact^ it appears beyond a doubt tlmt, 
during many ages, the kings of Scotland have governed, attbe 
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* Tacitus freqaently mentions, in his liistory, the Picii Britannh bat thii ejfU 
tfaet of PictuSf n^nifylng paint-, in the Latin languagdi might eqoally b« a^ptie^ 
to many hatiops of Britain,. wlio were in the habit of painting or ^atooins' their 
bodies. The nation of the :Pict» dorifes its name, as I have saicf above^ from, a 
Celtic or Gaelic term, and not from k ^tin expretoion. The ancient Scottish 
Iristorians give a' considerable catalbgse of the Pictifeb; and most ancient Scottish 
:|dngs; bat the existence of these mdnarcfas, which only reposes on tl^e fi|itb of 
vague traditions, appears now qnite fabulous^ and we ought po mere to confide 
in the relations of Fordan, BoiSce, &c. than in the numeroas portraits of those 
kings which adorn tbt long gaUery of Holy rood iloose. 



tame tipo^, twa different iiations^a$: (liey^ppear in our dky,'^ bear* 
tng, Id cononiotiy the nftme of Scots. The one is entirely Celti«> 
Ihe other of a Teutonic jrsu;e $ the first is preserved pure» an4 
without any foreign mixture, in its almost inaccessible mountains | 
the second, /Vequently subjugated by colonies from the continent 
of £urope, has lost even the renieoibrance of the ancient Picts 
who preceded it. Some rude vestiges of fortifications on thi^ 
summits of the hillSf a few word^ in tlie language, perhaps some 
superstitions of the Northern mythology, and some ancient cuir 
toms among the people,-*-these are all that remain of the Picte^ 
the first inhabitants of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

The long residence of the Roman armies in this country.il 
attested by a multitude of inscriptions and medals, which aife 
every where to be found, as well as by the remains of camps and 
fortresses. After the Romans we find the Saxons, then the Nor*^ 
wegians, conquer and occupy^ at different periods, this country^ 
which the nature of the soil leaves almost without defencck Anh 
cient round towers, of small elevation, are regarded in Scotland 
as monuments of the Danes. During the course of the lorlg 
wars between the J^nglbh and the Scot8,\the armies of the formei^ 
frequently penetrated into the heart of the tiowlands. The Gaels, 
or Highlanders, on their side, never ceased to sally forth in bands, 
from their mountains, to ravage the fiat country, which thef re- . 
garded as their propierty, because an ancient tradition informed 
them that their ancestors had been masters of it. / 

1% is not astonishing that a nation thus. composed of a mixtUrt^ 
of so many people, exposed to so many changes and vicissitudes^ 
should present such an amalgam of customs* and various dialects 
in its manners and language. Of all that characterizes a people^ 
language is perhaps that which bears the most profound marks, 
in the events of its history. Scotland presents a striking proof 
of this truth ; it may with good reason be considered as a dialeet 
of the English, with which it has more of connexion than differ- 
ence. These resemblances are greatly augmented since the 
unton of the two crowns, when the English language began, in 
Scotland, to be the language of good comt)any ; for in formct 
times, the language of the court itself was in the Scottish dialect; 
a dialect which has only, within these few years^ been entire^ 
abandoned to the lower classes of the people^ However, as tht 
Scottish idiom contains many words and turnings adapted ta the 
{Nirtlcttlar usages of the country, for which the English language 



* This division of the inhabitants of Scotland into two distinct people, lias 
beoi observed by the most Ancient authors; Jean de Fordun, who wrote in Hie 
Fourteenth Centiii'y, mentions it in his History itf Scotland. It is very aktoniili- 
log, that a period of five centuries has fto Utt^Oi cJ^iced the principal traiu wluf li 
dlttincdih these two nations. 
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presents no equivalent, they have preserved it, by clothing h n§ 
much as possible with the English tongue ; thus they have ed- 
ri<ched their language with many happy expressions. It is to 
these turnings and locutions, not in use in the south, that the 
English always recognise their brethren of the North. 

If this dialect was no more than a simple brogue, in use only 
among the villagers, perhaps it would not be worth while stopping 
to consider the degradation of a language which is disfigured in 
the mouths of the vulgar peasantry i but it is not thus ; the Scot- 
tish language ought to be regarded as a dialect of the English^ 
and not as an unnatural jargon ; it is, besides, a written languag^i 
in which there are in existence many works in prose and verse. 
The ancient historians of Scotland wrote in the language of their 
country, and many simple and affecting ballads enable us to judge 
ihat it is eminently adapted to poetry. The success which has 
attended the dramatic pastoral of the Oentk Shepherd^ by Allan 
Ramsay, and the charming descriptive and lyrical pieees of 
Burns, the poet, prove that this dialect is equally calculated for 
the poetical expression of tender sentiments^ and the enthusiasm 
of a warlike muse. These circumstances will serve as an excuse 
for arresting the attention of our readers, oh a subject which 
appears to merit some interest. 

The Danish language is that which, next to the English, moat 
resembles the Scottish ; and this will not appear surprising when 
we think of the frequent invasions of the Danes and the Norwe-^ 
gians in the Lowlands of Scotland, during the 9th and 1 0th cen- 
turies. The word Firths which in Scottish means gulf, or bay, 
b evidently derived from the Fiord of the Norwegians. 

The Scots name a perpendicular rook, surrounded by water^ 
Skerry ; the Danes call it Skier; and it is thus that thcT word 
Fellf which terminates the names of several mountains in Scot-* 
iahd, corresponds with the Norwegian Field. We again find the 
Norwegian termination preserved without alteration in the name 
of Goatfieldf which the Lowlanders give to the highest mountain 
(in the island of Arran ; and it would be absurd to suppose that 
Field is here the same word as the Eoglish one, which signifies 
a plain, as nothing can be so ridiculous as to give that name to a 
•high and barren mountain. 

Bur, without contenting myself with these isolated examples, 
' I can cite, on this subject, the testimony of the learned Dr^ 
Jameson, a man who best knows the language of his country. 
-He has published a Dictionary of this idiom, as remarkable for 
its extent, as for the profound etyniological researches which it 
displays. In order to show the resemblance of these two lan- 
gtiages in a more striking light. Dr. Jameson has applied himself 
to the translation of several Danish ballads into ancient Siiottish. 
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H« hat succeeded in tracing word for word, not only without inter- 
verting the order of ideas, but efen in preserving the same num^ 
ber of verses. Very frequently tlie words of tlie translation hav<^ 
80 great a connexion with those of the original, that it might be 
said the orthography alone is changed. These ballads are takeo 
from a collection named Komipe Fisier, published in Denmark 
in 159h 

Independently of the French words, with which tlie English lan- 
guage abounds, (words brought over by the Normans, and whicb^ 
since tlie conquest, have passed into Scottish along with the £ngr 
lish,) the Scottish language possesses many which have been iqoi 
ported, if I may so express myself, directly from France, without 
passing through England. The numerous relations which formerly 
existed between France and Scotland, the residence of auxiliaiv 
French troops in the latter country, during the wars of the 1 6th 
century, the habit which the Scots had, for a long time, of 
educating their children in the colleges of France, and of main- 
taining some troops in the service of that power, all these causes 
have not a little contributed to the introduction of French exprea- 
fiions in the Scottish language. Many words have preserved their 
first signification ; some are employed in a different sens^, but 
preserving, however, something of their original meaning* Thus 
from the word bon, a term of eulogy, they say bonnie, signifying 
handsome ; applying to physical qualities that which designates 
a quality of the heart. Do they not say, Ujsarly in the same senae 
in French, un homme de banm mimf une bonne toumure f It is the 
same with the word brave, (in Scotch brav),) which means finCf 
an acceptation taken in some provinces of Francei as well as in 
the Italian language. 

One of thc^e traits which characterise the Scottish idiom is^ 
that it admits of diminutives, the same as the Italian ; the diph- 
thong te, added to the end of words enfeebles the sense. Thus 
bity l^iieybaimy baimieySfc. This faculty of terminating by .a 
vowel, a word ending with one or more consonants, gives a soft- 
ness to the language. TJhe vowels are much more multipli^ 
than in English, and the Scottish idiom possesses the greatf r 
part of the elements which form a soft and sonorous lang!i|age« 
But the tedious and drawling accent of the Spots, the harsh i^nd 
guttural manner in which they pronounce the terms derived frofn 
the Gaelic, and all the words in whjph gh are found, take awi^r 
much of that softness of which the language is susceptible. It 
would appear that they have only to adapt the English pronunci- 
ation to the Scottish) in prder to form one Qf the most harmonious 
dialects of the northern cpuntries. 

The. connexion existing between the language of a people and , 
its inusici hat neveri it ne^ips tp me^ be^n weU ie\imm^i» and 
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this interesting subject should merit the attention of philosopherau 
It appears certain, that among th^ most ancient people, as well as 
Itmong the most savage nations, the first essays of music have 
iKTcoropanied those of poetry. The two arts, then, mutually as- 
sisted each other, to express sentiments ^ith more energy and 
truth, and to transmit to posterity heroic actions, and great na- 
tional recollections. 

* A tune nearly similar to what we now call recitaiivef appears to 
'have accompanied the declamation of the poems of Homer, when 
these ehtfS'-d'ceuvre were repeated in tiie public places of the cities 
pf Greece, by itinerant singers. The plaintive and wild verses of 
Dssian are still sung in the mountains of Scotland, in slow, mo- 
notonous airs, but rendered expressive, by a strongly pronounced 
lythm. 

* The most ancient tunes, perhaps, which exist in the civilized 
World, were transmitted by tradition, with the poems which ac- 
company them ; such as were of old sung by the bards in the 
'Castles of the Scottish chiefs. It appears beyond a doubt, that 
-when the poets, inspired by their genius, chanted in reality their 
'terses, the music and the language were so adapted to eadi 
^Mher, that the modifications brought by time and circumstances, 
'to the genius of the language, operated corresponding changes in 

the genius of music. But when the progress of civiKaurtion 

t^parated these two arts, born and bred together, their history has 
'become very different. Whilst the national language, subjected 
-to all the vicissitudes of politics, is altered and dis^gured, mixed 
•Ivith the languages of conquerors, and neighbouring nations, 
'Always leaving, however, some traces by which it can fee recm- 

pized ; the national music appears topreserve for a long time^ its 
'Original character, and time alone makes it undergo some modi- 

6cations, independent of politics and history. Such appears at 
'^east, the comparative march of the two arts. But so little 'is 
' Icnown of the annals of music, even among the roost civilized 

nations, that it is very possible, in studying this art more tbo- 
^foughly, and comparing it among difierent nations, and in differ- 
'l^t trges, we may agiin come to' find, in the music of a people^'as 
' in its language, the traces of its history. I do not pretendi/in 
'the'inemarks which I have madeon the Scottish muaic, to resobc 

* this question entirely, or tostitisfy those who 'make the history of 
'•'^usic the object of their learned researches t but^ perhaps, sxapip 
^ bbservations 6n an art, i^o remarkable for its origwiality, andvo 

little known h!therto,^K^ayei^gage tbe«n>toseek'in the ancient 
' Scottisli iiirs/ tfome traces of that'itludicof remote age0,< now al- 
together lost in our southern countries. !, w 
^he Scdts are of ^e' very «miill nuftiber of Eiimnam wtioQS 



fot from a|l those which are now in use. We find among 
them, airs and tunes of a melody unique in its kind, which ap- 
pear to. partake less of music, cultivated as an art, than of that 
primitive music, which is a natural language^, in relation to the 
climate and the physiognomy of the country which gave birth to 
it. In the most ancient airs of the Lowlands, we again find the 
(jaelic music entire, that music which is as ancient even as the 
people of the Highlands, and which, by its wild and plaintive 
melody, is in harmony with the steep rocks, the howling of the 
winds, and the monotony of the rolling of floods, or solitary rivers, 
which it seems to resemble. We cannot doubt, but that the 
actual music of the Lowlands is primitively derived from the for* 
mer, since in defiance of the modifications which time has made 
in the ancient system, we find, even in the most rece^t compo- 
sitions, all the distinctive characters of the Gaelic ijausic. ,But 
what are the events which have operated these changes ? : 

Have the Danes and the French in any way contributed to the 
present formation of Scottish music, as they have contributed to 
that of the language of this ; people? Has Scotland possessed 
some individual endowed with a musical genius, who has modified 
those wild airs by a new melody, more analogous to that of the 
southern countries, and to our present taste ? History does not 
furnish us with sufficient data to reply to these questions in a man- 
ner, at all satisfactory. 

The anonymous author of a dissertation on Scottish music, has 
treated. this subjectwith as much detail as the small number of 
.authorities which he has consulted would permit him. He be- 
gins by refuting an opinion sufficiently prevalent in Scotland, 
.viz, that David Rizado, the favourite of Oueen Mary, had, if not 
invented, M least brought the Scottish music to great perfection, 
in assimilating it as much as possible to that of the Italian. Accord 
ing to him, the music of the Lowlands existed a long time before 
Rizzio ; and this Italian, although known in Europe as a musi- 
cian, was neither a composer, nor very clever for execution. Be- 
. sides, the short duration of his residence in Scotland, which was 
no nKure than three years, and the kind of life which he led at 
. court, would hardly allow him to find sufficient time to consum- 
mate so difficult a work, as that of introducing a kind of music 
. altogether new, or to re-model all the ancient airs after a new 
lystem. 

The author is led to believe that King James I. of Scotland, 
. has composed tiie oldest airs which are now sung in the Lowlands. 
V The ancient historians, panicularly John Major, speak of this 
monarch as an able musician, knowing how to play on many 
< instruments, and having composed - church music, and popolftr 
. ^ailadsj 'which were sung a long time after bis death. 
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^ James I. lived in the middle of the 15th centary; and^this 
prince, a passionate admirer of the fine arts« was endowed with a 
genius infinitely superior to that of his time ; he displeased hit 
warlike iind turbulent nobles, by endeavouring to maike the arts 
flourish in his kingdom. It was he who introduced organs and 
choirs into the cathedrals and abbeys of Scotland. He had him- 
self composed the music for the choirs^ and he delighted in pIay-> 
ing the harp and the lute. 

We shall find in support of the testimony of the Scots, 
a passage from a celebrated Italian writer, whose judgment, on 
similar matters, is much more calculated to m^ke an impression 
than that of the learned of the North. Tassonj, in h{s Pentieri 
Dhersij says, that at the end of the I6th century, put of th^ 
ablest musicians in Italy, the Princf of Venosii, Carlo Gesualdo^ 
admired, and even imitated, the kfnd of music invented by King 
James I. of Scotland. Tassoni speaks qf this miisic as cTtma 
nuQoa muiicQ lamentevole e fnetto, ^ffigr^nte ^ tuite le qifre j a just 
description, and quite characteristic of the Scottish music. 

I shall not follow the author of the dissertation ip the conelur 
Slops which he draws from that passage, when, not content with 
taking away from the Italian Rizzio the merit of having brought 
the Scottish music to perfection, he seeks to prove that it was 
this same music which, being adopted in Italy, has given to the 
Italian melody that charm which ws raised it above all modem 
.music. 

The music iq use in the Lowlands, and which is the most ge-^ 
perally known under the name of Scottish music, appears to me 
to derive its origin from the Gaelic music, which we find at thii 
day among the inhabitants of the mountains. The characteristip 
trait, which distinguishes from all others, this simple but imper- 
fect melody, is the almost coutinual absence of two of the notes 
which constitute our gamut, yh. the fourth and the seventh. Ip 
the most simple airs of the Gaelic music, those which are gene- 
rally supg in the Hebrides, and in parts of the country the wild- 
est apd the least frequented by strangers, I have observed these 
two notes constantly v?aufing. We ought even to believe that 
the Gaelip gamut is only composed of five notes, which, for the 
simple note ut are, ut, r^, mi, sol^ Ipt. These five notes, and their 
octaves, give rise to many different combinations, aiid serve to 
form particular airs, which haye all a resen^blance at bottom. It 
seems as if they wished to compensate, by the diversity of rythm, 
the poverty of the music ; and, in fact, it has been render^ ne- 
cessary in order to ipdicate the time of the noeasure, to employ 
signs much more va^ed than in our music. 

I shall novK confine myself in remarking, that the absence of two 
notes, so important in our musical system, renders ova rales of ae« 
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tbnl^pttniitieDti and fundamental bass, totally inapplicable to Gaelic 
music, sinc^, without the seventh, or sensible note, we can never^ 
with certitude, determine the tune. But this absence must not 
be regarded as an accidental omission, for it is too regular ; nor 
as a proof of the ignorance of^ the Highlanders, and their incapa* 
city to catch our musical rules; the intention of avoiding these 
notes is too marked, and too constant, not to recognise in it indi* 
cations of a system of music quite different from ours* A very 
remarkable fact leads us to regard this musical system as of the 
highest antiquity. The only people in the world among wliom we 
find any thing at all analogous to the subject before us, are also 
a people who trace their annals to the most remote antiquity, and 
who, for many ages, have preserved alike, without any alteratioOy 
the manners, usages, and arts of their forefathers. 

The music of the Chinese, from what we can judge by the wri- 
tings of the missionaries, and of P^re Amyot m particular, has 
|»recisely the same distinguishing characters as the Scottish music. 
This coincidence among two people so different in their manners, 
language, and history, and placed at the two remotest extremities 
of the ancient world, lias appeared to me of too new and striking 
a nature to be passed over in silence. 

The greater part of the Scottish tunes are destined to accom- 
pany small poems, or pastoral ballads, in which the music and the 
words are ^o much in harmony, that they lend, reciprocally, a new 
charm. The ablest Scottish poets, Ramsay, F^fteusoN, and 
Ba&NS, have composed new ballads on ancient airs, and have 
admirably taken advantage of thie tender and pathetic expression 
of this music, to describe the pangs of love, the chagrins of ab- 
sence, and the melancholy sensations experienced by the con- 
templation of wild and dreary nature. 

Hatdn, Mozart, Plbybjl, and other able musicians, have in- 
troduced, with success, many Scottish ballads into their compo- 
sitions. Hatdn himself has not disdained to labour in the ac- 
companying of some of the most melodious of these national 
airs, and has added to their charms by ail tbe efiect which a rich 
and learned harmony produces. 

Notwithstanding the authority of these classic names, I agree 
that it is almost impossible to catch thespirit of the Scottish music, 
and to feel all its merits, without having acquired a certain habit 
of hearing it. We ought to judge, therefore, less from the opinion 
of strangers; but rather from the wonderful effect produced^ by 
these airs, on the Scots themselves. I have already said, that 
it is sufficient for the orchestra of a theatre to strike up one of 
the national airs of Scotland, in order to induce the whole audience 
to rise, and follow in gesture, and often with the voice, the rythm. 
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sometimes slow, and supported by a romantic plaiotivetieii& i at 
other times, livdy and animated by the airs of the, dance. 

Fre<|iiently one of the most touching of these airs, JLoc/ioW 
no morej has produced effects on the Scots, at a distance from 
their homes, similar to those of the JRanz des vachef on the Swiss 
peasantry. 

1 have been told, that some Scotsmen, at the moment when they 
were embarking for India, where an honourable and lucrative em*" 
ploy awaited them, renounced at once their projects and their hopes, 
on hearing this ballad sung, which traced anew to their hearts, the 
charms of that country they were almut to quit, perhaps for ever. 

It is by similar traits that we can judge of the effect of a kind of 
music, however removed it may seem from our present ideas of 
melodv and harnM)uy. If we heard those songs of Orpbeas» 
Amphion, and Arion, which produced on the minds of theiGreeks 
so lively an impression that, to express their admiration, they sup* 
posed that the most formidable and ferocious animals, that even 
the very stones were moved by them ; were we to judge of theae 
airs after our established rules, and our habitual prejudices, it is 
probable that we should treat these inspired pieces as barbarous 
and lamentable music, with which the delicate ears of our. con- 
noisseurs would be every moment offended. But what are the 
effects produced by our music, however learned and regular it 
may be, compared to those which were produced by the simple 
and natural airs which softened the most obdurate hearts, 
calmed the furious passions, restored the broken spirits, and ren- 
dered them capable of heroic actions I It would seem that the 
more music is removed from nature, the more it loses its power 
over the mass of society. The taste for our learned music is 
only inherited by those who have made it their peculiar, study. 
Whole classes, even nations, seem deprived of a sentiment for 
music. Does not this proceed from our having treated it as an 
art, thereby losing the secret of those grand effects, produced by 
this most general, and most energetic of all languages ? It is 
easy to perceive these differences among the two kinds of people 
who compose the Scottish nation. All the Highlanders feel a 
lively emotion on hearing their wild and imperfect music ; whilst 
the most perfect music of the Liowlands is no longer io popuIar> 
nor so generally felt by the people. 

The more men advance in civilization, the more the charac** 
teristic traits, by which the various nations are distinguished, are 
effaced, and lost to the view^ The institutions and customs, arci 
much alike among all nations, and the concourse of people, in pur^ 
suit of objects of common interest, bring in connexion nations the 
most remote, and the most different in their origin. Such is at 
present the state of Europe. The inhabitants of the countries 
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which compose it, formerly so different from each other, hating^ 
by the march of time, acquired more constant and intimate rela- 
tions, aim, every day more and more, at taking a similar physiog- 
nomy, at resembling each other in their dress and domestic enl^ 
ployments, and modelling themselves after one common type. 
The tone and manners of good society are the sam^ in Bneland asu 
in France, Italy^ and Germany; all great cities resemble each 
other ; the habits, even of the lower class, are nearlv the same iti 
the greater part of Europe, or differ only by almost imperceptibllB^ 
shades. It is in order to seize these shades that the travelled 
ought to apply himself. The more civilization has advanced 
among the people which he visits, the nK)re difficult will be his 
task; and it appears to me, that in travelling over Etrrope, we are 
more struck, with the uniformity existing, than with the differences 
which we expect to find among nations. 

There are, however, many causes, in the character of nations, 
the most alike by their exterior physiognomy, which produce real 
differences. The situation of the country, the configuration (of 
the soil and climate, modify, in various ways, the habits of the 
people ; but the influence of an estabHslied Ueligbn, a mode of 
government, and intellectual culfVire more or less advanced, aei 
with still greater energy. 

Civilization, always on the march, offers also^ in its relative 
progress, terms of comp»rison between tlie inhabitants of differerit 
states. All nations set out from one point ; all tend to the same 
object; but some have commenced their career long before others ; 
and some remain stationary, whilst others, advancing with rapid 
strides, have got the start of their neighbours, and often leave 
them very far behind. 

How various are the ways by which nations arrive at the same^ 
end I Some apply themselves exclusively in causing the Sciences 
and Letters to flourish ;-— others Commerce atKl the Arts J— some 
agriculture ; — others, in fine, devote themselves, to the art of war,' 
and aspire to the glory of conquests. It is thus that, ^thong 
nations which ought to resemble each other in every' point, we 
may still find many traits of difierence, which are Irtferestihg to 
study. ; -^ 

These reflections naturally flow from the singular facts which 
present themselves to the observer of the progress of the human 
mind, in the country known by the name of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, a region of little extent, which does not contain, in surfkce, 
the half of the ancient kingdom of that name. It is there, how<* 
ever, that were developed^ that love for Lettera and the Sciences, 
that industry, those firie institutions, which have thrown^p great a 
lustre on the Scottish natidn ; whilst the wHd inhabitants of the* 
Highlands, ^ud ttie ietaikda belonging to tbeiu, stiil'plcrng^ in the 
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darkoess of ignorance, lived under the influence of the feudal 
system, more favourable to heroism than to learning. In. fact, 
the Highlanders were content, after having laid down their arms, 
to procure themselves a pitiful subsistence, in painfully labouring, 
on a barren soil) their ambition was bounded by upholding, in the 
field of battle, tlie ancient glory of their ance8tors,and they willingly 
\th to their brethren of the fertile regions of the south of Scot- 
l,andy the care of promoting commerce and the arts. The natural 
situation of the country, the presence of a court often friendly ta 
letters, the existence of many cities endowed with privileges and 
immunities, and the system of national representation adopted ia 
Scotland, all appeared to favour the Lowlanders ; that ardour for 
mental labour which began to animate them, and which promised 
one day to produce the most astonishing effects on all parts of tlieir 
social organization. 

Their progress was slow during the latter reigns of the Stuarts. 
The frequent wars with England, which brought, without ceasing, 
their enemies into the heart of the kingdom,— the troubles also, 
and revolutions which followed the religious reformation, conti- 
nually put fetters on the intellectual improvement of the nation. 
However, Letters were not without admirers; many Univer- 
sities were established, commerce flourished, and Scotland, al- 
though yet far behind England in respect to institutions and in- 
dustry, marched on a par with many states of the European Con- 
tinent. It was reserved to the 18th century to restore peace and 
tranquillity to Scotland, and to see it, after having lost its iode-; 
pendence, and its political individuality, advance with giant, 
stfides in the career of civilization, and threaten even to get the 
start of her ancient rival, who, proud of her former superiority,, 
continued still to load it with outrageous disdain. 

Ancient cities, of small extent, and badly constructed, have 
been aggrandized, in every sense, by the addition of new streets^ 
of elegant architecture, and cleared, by the cares of an active and 
auperintending police, of that filth which had been do disagreeably, 
offensive to strangers. New burghs, villages, and innumerable 
aea-ports lu^ve be^cn erected ; canals of communication have betii 
opened, great public roads have been established, bridges and 
aqueducts have been constructed, and tliecommunit'ations between 
various parts of the kingdom rendered easy and secure. 

The changes which have been made in the country parts, have 
not been less remarkable, nor less advantageous. Instead of dark 
and dreary dungeons, formerly inhabited by the Scottish nobility,- 
elegant houses have been constructed. The villages, even the 
huts of thesimple labourers, have an aspect of order and of com*, 
fort, which contrasts strongly with the air. of misery and want 
^bicJi they iorfnerly presented. ^ a,li;idiBa^o£.wbich may be formed. 
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from the existing ^tate of tlie Highlands. Even the face of the 
eoutitry has taken quite another appearance ; the richest and most 
productive soil has succeeded to regions formerly abandoned to 
nature, or which yielded but a small return to the negligent handir 
who cultivated them. The value of land and its revenue has 
increased in rapid proportion. The proprietors, not content with 
improving their estates, by forcing the soil to produce a greater 
quantity of articles of consumption, have endeavoured also to 
augment the beauty of them ; they have covered the little hills 
and valleys, formerly barren and naked, with fine plantations of 
trees of various kinds, and have thus restored to their country an 
ornament which it originally possessed, but which the hands of 
rapacious conquerors had destroyed. 

' In the general progress of civilization, comtnerce and letters 
have not been in arrear; flourishing manufactories have, in all 
the cities, and even villages, furnished employment to a rapidly' 
increasing population ; and their productions, rivalling in quality^ 
Und price the Englbh manufactures, have been exported m vastf 
quantities, into all the inhabited parts of the two heniispheres. 
Fleets of merchant vessels cover the .seas. Riches and public 
credit, the natural results of private opulence, have increased ia 
the same proportion ; Banks have been established ; private indi- 
viduals, by their character, and their rank in sodety, have acquired 
so great credit, that they have successfully put into circulation in' 
commerce, bank notes, which are received with as much confi- 
dence throughout Scotland, as if they were notes of the Bank of 
England. Those of Sir Wm. Forbes and Co. are at present the 
most circulated in Scotland. Mercantile transactions, and pur- 
chases of all kinds, from the value of one pound and upwards, 
are made by the aid of these notes, with as much security as cad 
be done any where else with gold and silver. 

As to Letters and the Sciences, I have sufficiently enlarged on 
the system of instruction adopted in the University of Edinburgh, 
to have occasion here to prove that the Scots have made asto- 
nishing progress. It will be sufficient to say that three other 
Universities concnr, with that of Edinburgh, to promote proper 
studies, and to multiply men of Letters in Scotland. Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, are too famous, as Universities, to 
render it necessary to cite them more particularly* • 

Without pretending to reeal to recollection the services which 
Scotland has rendered to the republic of letters, a subject which, 
alone, would furnish matter for a vast and important work, I shall 
confine myself to naming FfiRcnsoN, Adam Smith, Hums, 
Blair, Thomson, Robbrtson, and Dugald Stbwart, in the 
various branches of literature and philosophy ; and to add to these 
nameS) known and esteemed by all Europe, those of CuLLsr^ 
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Black, Monro, Simpson, Maci^urin, Hutton, Platfair, 
Lbslib, and Brbw^tbr, not less celebrated in the annals of 
Science. This simple enumeration suffices to show that Scot- 
Imid has contributed largely to the process of the human mind. 

Independent of this prodigious flight towards every thing that 
hk distinguished, it will appear not less astonishing to find that the 
Scottish nation has not purchased the benefits of an advanced 
civilization by the sacrifice of virtue ; — at the eiq^ense of which 
ao many nations liave risen to an eminent degree of prosperity 
and literary reputation. 

Religion is preserved in all its purity,— honoured by all classes 
of society, — and with it, public ana private morals. The excesses 
of luxury, which if not the cause of the fall of States, are at least 
one of the most certain svmptoms, have not, in Scotland, up to 
ibis period, accompanied the rapid increase of riches. There 
reign still, in the manners and tastes of society, a moderatioa 
and a simplicity altogether exemplary *, and hospitality, that vir- 
tue which seems every where else to be extinguished by the pro- 
gress of civilization, has lost nothing in Scotland by the changes 
which have taken place. 

Are we to attribute, (as it is generally believed,) this wonderful 
improvement in Scotland, during the last centitry, to its defini- 
tive union with England in J 707 ? It does not appear to me that 
this opinion is founded on incontestable proofs ; it can only be 
supported in this sense, — that the Union procured to the Scots 
that tranquillity and repose, necessary to cultivate, with advan- 
tage, the arts of peace. And yet, without the successive revolu- 
tions which have not ceased to agitate the British Isle$« while the 
Stuarts reigned in England,^ that tranquillity would equally have 
been attained by the accession of the same sovereign family to the 
thrones of England and Scotland, from the commencement of 
tbe 17th century. The Act of definitive Union, which was passed 
a century later, does not seem to me to have much augmented 
the relationship of the two nations, already subjected to the same 
monarch; since the laws which governed them, their institutions,! 
and even their religion remained unchanged ; and if the Act o£ 
Union had had any marked influence on the existence of Scotland, 
that influence would have been rather prejudicial to its advance* 
ment, by depriving it of the benefits of an independent political 
existence, and of a more extended national representation. Besides, 
the prejudices nourished by the English against their new compa- 
triots, the disdain which they afiected for them, tended rather to 
discourage the Scots, than to excite them to imitate a people more 
a<}vanced than they were in Letters, Industry, and Commerce.. 
I think then, that we ought principally to seek among the Scots 
thea)selves, and in their situation anterior to the revolution, for 
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tbe causes wlueb have produeed that prosperity and that Instife 
which distinguish the nation at this day. 

We shall find the causes in the very nature of their institutions^ 
in the . node of instruction for a long period established id the 
Universities^ but al>ove atl^ in the establishment of parochial 
schools, which preceded only by a few yeai*s the epoch of tbe 
Union« . I'hia institution, which did not exbt in England, mod 
which wsB intended to difibse tbe blessings of education among the 
very lowest classes of the people, has spread a beneficial influence 
over the whole Scottish nation, and has, more than any thing else, 
contributed to render this people one of the moist enlightehed in 
Europe. 

Tlus was one of the 2ast acts of theadminbtration of the Bir- 
liameot of Scotland, abolished by this very Union, far wliieb 
^fsy Scotsman ought eternally to presehw a profound sentiment 
^ gratitude* In seeing the first body in the state thus signalizing 
by feiuidations, as literal as they were patriotic, ikBiost momenti 
qf their- foUtkal ^tiitence^ who will dare to psetend that the 
treaty bywhicbthis illustrious body was annihilated^ ww'tbat 
which opened the gates of civilization to the nation ! 

It was under tbe tfospicesof religion and of the CalvinislSc doc- 
trine, so unjustly cried down by the English, diat this great anad 
Qoble institution, of whieh I have just spoktfn^ has arisen and 
flourished. To the particular organization of the Presbyterian 
churchj is in a great measure owing the maintenance and the 
. success of parochial schools ; a success whidi would have been, 
perhaps, less distinguished under the directionof any other clergy 
than those of tlie Calvinistic faith. 

In fact, the studies required to qualify a minister of religioa in 
the Calvinistic reformed doctrine, are generally more profound 
and complete than in any other communion, but that circom- 
stance which has certainly contributed to the success of public 
instruction, would have had much less influence, had not the 
duty of residing'amoi!^ their flock been imposed on the min«tes9k 
In every other place, and above all in England, we see the eocmtry 
parishes administered by inferiors, and curates who have not been 
brought up to profound studies, and who, satisfied with reading 
the service in the church, frequently neglect their paSstoral dutws^ 
the responsibility of which is only indireetljr attached to theat. 
It b not so in Scotland, a rarinister must reside in his paaish, and 
cannot delegate his change to whomsoever may come in his way | 
bis duty is to watch over the morals of his people, to assist iIm 
poor, and above all to direct the parish schools, and to see tlMit the 
children profit by, and regularly attend to, ^ instroctiuna of 
their teachers* 
. This active superinteDdence has- produced the bappieat effircts' ; 
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the schools have tieen: attended with zeal^ and continue to increase 
and to flourish at this day. Ellenlentary instruction is spread 
among ell elaisses of the inhabitants, and Scotland has now left 
England, in this respect, ver^ far behind. The Scots enjoy the 
terj precious advantage, in common with the Dutch, and some of 
the cantons of Switzerland, of having the entire population 
educated and enlightened; whilst inf all the other states of Eu- 
rope, without even excepting England and France, the lower 
classes of the people remain still in the most shameful- ignorance ; 
the country people of Scotland, in consequence, are particularly 
remarked for their love of order and labour* for industry, intelH-^ 
gence, and purity of manners. I might here cite a thousafid par-* 
ticular traits in support of what I have advanced, but nothing 
can be more striking on this point, than the results presented by 
Colquhoun, in his treatise on the riches of the British Empire;' 
This able economist has calculated, that within the last sixty^ 
years, the productions of the Scottish soil have trebled, and that 
this country, which formerlv receive its wheat and flotir from 
England, now sends a consiclerable quantity of grain to the Lon- 
don market. ' '" . ^ 

Scotland, sslys the same author, which produced at the time of 
the Union in* 17^7, a gross revenue of 1 10,094/. sterlings has, in' 
the year 1818^ paid into the publie Treasury a net revenue of 
4,156,5991, sterling. 

The beneficial influence of education and religion has not been 
less striking in regard to the morality of the people,: than it has 
been relative to the national riches. 

Mr. Hume, in a speech delivered in Parliament on the 12th 
of July, IS 1 2, presented to the House of Commons offidal 
reports of the comparative uumber of individuals accused of 
crimes, in the three kingdoms, from 1805 to 1810 inclusive, from 
whicii hie established the following proportion. 

In Ireland the number of accused, to that of the inhabitants. 
was in the proportion of 1 to 1762. In England I to 1988, and 
in Scotland 1 to 20,239. 

The progress which the lower classes in Scotland have made in 
intellectual culture, has naturally produced a re-action on the 
superior ranks of society, by developing a laudable emulation* 
This impulse, strongly seconded by the principle which animates 
the public establishments of instruction, has turned the attention 
of the Scots towards a kind of study very difierent from that which 
occupies the English. Whilst in the colleges and universities of 
England, the attention of youth is directed to studies purely literary 
and classical, (applying themselves solely in forming the taste and 
the style) in Scotland, on the other hand, the system is to lead 
^ minds of young men to the study of Science and J^hilosc^y, 
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to %B to develope their reason and jadgiltent. The result is, 
that the English are more acquainted with the beauties of 
the ancient poets^ and the Scots with the useful arts knd with 
mankind. 

The difference of the systems is particularly marked to the 
present day, by the manner in which individuals of botli nations, 
who are intended for the Senate, prepare to act a part in their 
respective careers. The young Englishmen study, in general, witk 
more care, the illusions of eloquence, and the art of exprei^sing 
new and brilliant ideas with elegance and force. They render them^ 
selves roasters of language, and by ably calculating its effects, they 
aspire to a distinguished rank among the orators of the House* 
The Scots, on the contrary, more particularly apply themselves to 
the theory of legislation, administration, and political economy ; 
less brilliant in the debates in the House of Commons, than strong 
in reasoning and information, they seek the more solid qualities 
which constitute the statesman and the legislator.* 

I have, it appears to mef said enough ; and I believe demon* 
strated, that tbere exist differences between the English and the 
Scots, sufficiently striking and essential in every class of society, 
so as no longer to afford a pretension for saying, that it is to the 
umon of the two kingdoms that Scotland is indebted for the pro* 
gress it has made during the IBth century. For how could England 
give Institutions which it did not possess, and which it hardly pos- 
sesses at the present hour ? 

I am far, however, from denying that England had not an in-- 
direct influence on the moral developement c^ the Scottish nation* 
The progress of the English in industry, commerce, and the arts, 
when their neighbours were still much in arrear on these points^ 
excited the^ emulation of the Scots, and engaged them in many 
respects td follow their example. This emulation was felt in 
France, and ia Holland, nearly at thesame time that it arose in 
Scotland, and it has produced in those two countries^ the most; 
salutary eftcts relative to manufactures, arts, and commerce^ 
These effects have been more marked in Scotland, by reason of 
thc' great proximity of the country and the identity of the language. 
But they would have been equally beneficial without the act of 
unkHl of- 1707; 'they would have been the necessary consequence 
of the mere accession of the Scottish monarch to the twotliit>nes 
united in 1603, an accession which ensured to Scotland a solid 
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■* The Engliiili have, within these few yean, be^un to feel the advantage which 
toe system of study adopted in the Scottish Universities gives to their hrethreii 
4>f the north ; thus, we now see frequently, yonng men destined to pnblic office*, 
eome to finish their education in Edinburgh and Glasgow, after leaving Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the two latter Universities, they have also lately formed 
Mtablishments ahalogous to tliose of the Scots, in order to accustom the youn|; 
men to the discussion of questions in law and politics. ^^ 
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peace, by an alliante and confederation with its most ancient 
and powerful enemies. 
. Since I have tnentiooed the Scottish clergy, it is not irrelevant, 
it seems to me, to give here an idea of the ecclesiastical jeonstitu- 
lion of Scotland. 

The Calvinistic reformed religion, which is established in tliis 
country, does not, like the English church, admit of hierarchy 
tmong its ministers. Thus every pastor, who has the chaige of a 
parish, is equal in rank and in power. This church recognizes no 
chief, and its constitution, entirely republican, has devolved to cer* 
lain bodies that power which, in all other communions, resides in 
a few individuals. These bodies or consistories are not solely 
composed of ecclesiastics, but a certain number of laymen are 
admitted, which are known in Scotland, as in other Calvinistic 
states, by the name of elder$. 

It will not be aatonishiog to find in a monarchical country these 
republican forms, when it is recollected that John Knos, the 
reformer of Scotland, imbibed all his ideas on tiie reform of the 
church at Geneva, and that he modelled entirely his ecclesiastical 
institutioKis on those which Calvin had founded in his own country, 
in conformity with tliat which was established in some cantons of 
Switzerland, by Zuinglius, Viret, and Ecolampadius. Calvinbos, 
Wliich arose in republican states, has necessarily retained some- 
thing of the spirit of the governments which first *enbraieed it | 
however, the extent of Scotland rendered some changes necessary 
in institutions which were designed for smaller states ;. tliese 
ohanges were trifling, and did not deviate from the spirit of tlie 
Institutions of Calvin. 

. Each parish is ruled by a pastor, who, wiih a certain number of 
elders, compose the Kirk-session. This session is a* tribunal of 
iQorals, and at the same time an administrative body relativieto the 
funds destined for the relief of the poor. As a toibunal, it can 
judge offences against morals and piety, and pronounce public 
and private censures, and even excommunication. The effect :of 
ibis last sentence. is by no means ami) that is tO: say, itcanjet^ 
yntk it no afflicting or bodily punishment, but has amoral effect^ 
i>y being addressed to the conscience. 

.There is an appeal from judgments pronounced bytbr Kirk* 
session, to the Presbytery, a council whose jurisdiction is more 
Isonsiderable, as it extends over many parishes t the pastors of this 
district, and an elder from each parish, compose this tribunal. TIte 
Pt^sbyteries can also confer a license for preaching to candi- 
dates for the holy ministry, who have not yet received confirmation. 
But these probationers are not allowed to administer tftie sacra<^ 
jbdents. The Pi'esbyteries have the right, of judging ai^d censuring 
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\hM own mehibers, and they ai'e presided over by a moderator 
elected from among the ecclesiastical members of their body. 

From the presbytery there is an appeal to the provincial Synod-, 
^n assembly still more numerous, comprising all the parishes of 
on£t or two counties ; it is governed, also, by a moderator chosen 
by their own body. The assembling of provincial Synods is ill 
many respects similar to that of the ancient dioceses of the catho** 
lie bishops. 

In fine, the general assembly judges, in the last report, all 
ecclesiastical matters. This imposing meeting meets annually 
at Edinburgh, in the month of May, and is composed of as many/ 
^ministers and elders as there are presbyteries. Each University^ 
And each Royal Burgh of Scotland, has the right of naming an 
elder to be its representative in this assembly. It is here that all 
the ecclesiastical laws are made, and the canons which govern 
the church of Scotland, as well as the regulations relative to pub- 
lic worship. The King names annually a Scottish nobleman to 
represent his majesty in the assembly, in order that no resolutions 
may be taken against the laws of .the kibgdom. The king's com^ 
missioner opens and closes the session, and during the time it 
lasts he enjoys the greatest honours; 

(One of the functions of the General Assembly is the hominaf 

tiOQ to vacant livings^ and this is not one of the least delicate. By 

a remnant of the constitution of the catholic church, families 

who acqQired,^at the Reformation, the lands and property of the 

;Convents> or <Jf the clergy, have preserved the right, which the 

bishops^ or the religious communities at that time enjoyed, that 

of presenting candidates for the vacant livings. Those who exer«- 

tise-t|)is privilege are called patrons. They are either great pro- 

ilprietors, or municipal councils of citii^s> or> in fine, the crown ; 

.for, besides the goods of the church, which at the time of the 

.Reformation devolved to the king ; (on the occasion of different 

^ebellio|i!B,} numerous private properties were confiscated and 

united to the domain of the crown» 

It sometimes happens that the minister presented by the psi- 
tron is disapproved of by the parish^ and this circumstance is 
the subject of very animated discussions on the respective rights 
of the patron and the community^ It belongs to the General 
Assembly to pronounce on the question, as it also names defi- 
nitively/ the individual to the vacant place. 

Many beneficial changes have been produced in the Spirit of 
the General Assembly, since the epoch when,* animated by a fu- 
.rious and almost fanatic zeal, it caused to be pulled down and 
destroyed, all the cathedrals and churches whete the Catholic 
religion had been celebrated, and when it governed the whole of 
Scotland by that formidable confederation, known in the history 

Voyages, Vol VL P 
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of Cfiarles I. Cromwell, and Charles 11.- by the nani^ of t/n^ 
Solemn League and C<A^efiant, an arbitrary and intolerant powery 
which exercised the most absolute despotiso) over the consciences 
of men. 

The Scottish clergy ate equally remarkable at this day for their 
learning, and their exemplary morals, as wefl as for a wise to- 
lerance which is happily united to the enlightened zeul by which 
they arc animated. 

Besides the invaluable advantage which is presented for the 
instruction of the lower classes, by the pastors being obliged to 
reside in their parishes, it cannot be doubted that this custom 
has not luid a salutary influence on the clergy themselves^ 
We never see in Scotland those examples, unfortunately too 
frequent in England, of young clergymen, propiretors of rich 
and numerous benefices, who, leaving to subordinate ministers 
the care and the trouble of regulating their parishes, lay aside,* 
even to the very dress, the functions ' and character of the ho-* 
nourableand sacred vocation which they h^ve embraced. We do 
not see in Scotland, young men aspire to the Holy Ministry,^ 
merely to make financial calculations, and employ a revenue ac- 
quired without trouble, by intrigue, or by favour, in order to gra- 
tify their passions and their vanity. 

If the smallness of their income, which seldom averages more' 
than 1501. sterling a year, and the obligation of living in their 
parishes, take from the minister the power, and even the desire' 
of taking part in worldly pleasures, these t\vo considerations 
prevent the young men, of an elevated class in society, from de- 
voting themselves to a profession, which promises neither profit 
nor advancement. — Is not this an inconvenience ? 

If persons distinguished by their rank and birth embraced this' 
noble vocation, would it not reflect an eclat and a lustre' ov^r the^ 
ecclesiastical state, which it -has too long bven deprived of? Per- 
haps, also, we should see less frequently, families, considei'able 
for their rank, or their fortune, abandon the Presbyterian form, 
and attach preference to the English mode of worship. The 
latter exists in Scotland, but is only tolerated there, for the CaK 
vinistie is the prevailing religion. It is practised by the descend- 
ants of those who embraced it under the reigns of Charles I. and 
il., and who,' more thafi onee, shed tliei^ blood to defend it 
against the attacks of the Presbyterians. The ministers of the 
English form of worship in Scotland, are ut>der the jurisdiction 
of two or three Bishops, who have merely the title of that 
office, enjoying IK) ret'enues, nor considerable privileges like the' 
English Bishops, nor have they a place in the House of Peers. 
There exi»ts only a small number of Catholica in Scotland, 
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except in the north, and in some parts of the Hebrides.* But 
the number of Protestant sects is immense ; they are all com- 
prised under the general name of dissenters and methodists. 
JEach sect has its chapels, and they are so numerous, that it 
would be endless to enter into details on this head. 

The inhabitants of the LK)iiv]ands do not present to the ob- 
serv.er any very characteristic physiognomy, nor any of those 
extraordinary and original customs which can distinguish them 
from other civilized countries. 'J he few usages truly national, 
preserved "^jy the country people, and the lower classes in towns, 
partake much of the ancient manners of the Highlanders. That 
which is most remarkable among this portion of the Scottish 
nation, is less the resuU of certain particular habits, than that 
general spirit which animates the inhabitants, in their whole 
mode of life. 

The influence of a more solid and general instruction, of an 
enlightened and profound piety, is felt by the inhabitants of the 
towns, as well as of the country, among the manufacturing class, 
as well as the laborious and numerous class of miners, cultiva- 
tors, and sea-faring people. Families are so numerous in Scot- 
land, that the resources of the country are not sufficient for their 
s^pport and employment. Thus we find a very considerable 
pumber quit their native country in order to seek lucrative em- 

(>loyments. elsewhere. Warmly attached to their country, they 
eave it with regret, and with the intention of returning whea 
they have acquired an independent fortune, there to spend the 
rest of their lives in comfort and happiness. This idea supports 
tthem in their labours, and gives them an industry and perse* 
yerancc?, which, joined to their morals, their religious habits, 
good order, and economy, generally insure them success in their 
undertakings. England, and its colonies in both hemispheres, 
^bove all the East Indies, are the countries where the Scots, who 
do not find resources for their activity at home, go to acquire a 
fortune. 

Tlie people of the Low, as well as of the High-lands, appear 
%q have been, at a very remote period, divided into clans, of 
which every individual bore the name of his particular chief. 
These various clans probably occupied particular districts, and 
lived under th^ command of their chiefs, who were themselves 
yassi^ls of the King of Scotland. Now dispersed, they no longer 
T^<^PS»^tse any chief, nor even a common origin ; it is, however, 
owing to that ancient union under the same chief, that there is 
i^o little variety in their proper names. An immense number of 

* The Scottiab CaUiolict have lately erected in Edinburgh a handsome 
chuKh, m the Gothic style, in the. eastern part of the New Town. 
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Individuals of all classes bear the same name^ without betongrng 
to the same family. It is thus that Peers and Knights of Scot-^ 
land have names which are to be met with in abundance, evec^ 
among the lowest classes of people. In order to distinguish them 
(rom the crowd, they add the nan(ies of their estates, when they 
are not decorated with some title, or eminent public function^ 
From thence proceeds the question which many strangers put ti> 
irhe Scots,*' in speaking of a certain name, for example, that of 
Douglas, or Scott ; Is he of a good name — is he of a good family J 
questions which otherwise would appear very ridiculous, as this 
name, which is found in the family of the Dukes of Buc-^ 
cleugh, beloDgs also to a crowd of mechanics, farmers, and la-t 
boqrers^ It is the same with the Highlanders, being that par- 
ticular form which feudalism had established in Scotland, when 
the nobles and their vassals bore the sanie name, and regarded 
themselves as descended from one common stock. The great 

{proprietors, and tliose who approached the nearest by parentag^*^ 
o the chief of the tribe, were naturally the most considerable^ 

The right of prhnogeniture, and the perpetual assignident of 
hmds, which still exist in our day, have preserved the ^am^ 
property rn the same families for a long period of trn^e. 

The abolition of the feudal system in Scotland^. which de- 
prived the nobles of their rights of sovereignty, did not strip 
tliem of their domains. The estates have remained to the an-i 
cient proprietors i thus^ we Qnd but an infinitcjy small numbei; 
of country proprietors at the pi^esent time ; the country people 
are all either farm^ers, or work-people, possessing pothipg (of their 
own,) of the soil which they cultivate* The gentry who have 
considerable lands, have endeavoured to restrain as much as pos- 
sible the number of their farmers, and in a. fertile pountry like 
the Lowlands;^ this measure has produced the b/est effects, as 
much for the economy of handy work, as for the perfection of 
agriculture. There is no doubt at this day, that in this last; 
point, the western part of Scotland rivals, ev^n advantageously," 
with England. 

The costume of the Lowlanders has nothing which distin- 
guishes them from the English peasants, with the exception o£ 
a bonnet of blue cloth, plaited, and a l^rge mantle,^ or plaid, olf 
a white and grey stripe. They throw it over their shoulders du-* 
ring fine weather, and wrap themselves up with it entirely when, 
it rains. This plaid serves them also as a knapsack^ This^ i&^ 



• Thas they say the Scots of Harden, tUe Scots of Ancrnni, &c. The 
Vames in the Lpwlands are distinguished in general from those of the High- 
lands by omitting the addition of Mac to the commencement of their names* 
Among the most common names in the Lowlands are those of Scott, J^ODclu. 
ferguson, Robertson, Hamilton, Duncan, &c. &c. ^"t^ 
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the costume of those groups of shepherds who teiid the nume^ 
«rous flocks of sheep on the barren hills, and in the uncultivated 
lands which separate Scotland from England. Their truly pas-* 
toral life is described with a lively and poetical sentiment in their 
ancient ballads, which they are fond of repeating with their na- 
tional airs. Their huts are small, but more regularly and solidly 
built than those of the Highlanders ; the former, at least, have 
chimneys, and they have improved much of late years in their 
interior arrangement. In general, the landed proprietors have 
endeavoured lalely to increase the comfort of their farmers a» 
much as possible, by encouraging among them a apirit of order^ 
economy, and cleanliness. 

In eomparing, as we have sometimes done, the character and 
the spirit of the English with the Scots, we have endeavoured^ 
on many occasions, to assign a just title to the Scots, of a marked 
superiority in points of the highest importance, ovet the En- 
glish. From whence then, will be demanded, proceeds that 
disdain which the English neveif cease lo testify towards this 
enlightened, pious, and industrious natioii } — and those ridiculous 
prejudices spread against them throughout England ? What are 
the motives of these prejudices whi^h abound, not only in the 
conversation of all classes of society, from the frontiers of Scot- 
land to the most southern part of the kingdom, but even in the 
writings of some of the most distinguished authors in England ? 
Will it be credited, that some slight difference in the customs^ 
the language, the accent, some particular food, the supposed 
poverty of the Scottish people, are ostensible motives for that 
disdain with which they would wish to overwhelm a whole 
nation ? Certainly, in a grave and thinking people, these are 
subjects of animadversion — singularly frivolous. 

But these are not the only causes, for although, in the eyes 
of the English, all that is removed from their manners and cus- 
toms, itf' a sure mark of inferiority, and the remains of bar- 
Ibarism, yet the difference in the latter case is too feeble to cause 
such a general antipathy. There are more solid reasons, which 
seem better to explain the point. Does it not proeeed from the 
yet unextinguished national hatred, which formerly existed be- 
tween these two rival nations— so long the bitterest enemies to 
each other ? And is it not agreed —do we not recognise on many 
occasions, the marks of spite and wounded pride, from seeing 
these despised Scots arrive, by their talents, perseverance, and 
activity, at the most eminent places in the various careers which 
they embrace ? ^ 

A man who finds himself supplanted in a situation to which he 
thinks he has a right, by an unknown, whose talents and ac^ 
tWity are his only title8> feels his pride ofiiraded, and will seldoiB 
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fail of accusing his competitor of baseness, and attribute his 
success to intrigue and favour. Sucb is the position of many 
Englishmen who find themselves in the back ground, and it has 
not been without pain, that they have seen England, India, an4 
the Colonies, filled by a vast number of young Scotsmen, bring- 
ing along with them a good education, widely extended infor- 
mation, zeal, natural intelligence, a spirit of order and goo4 
conduct ; and who, animated by a laudable ambition, persever- 
ingly seek for the most honourable and lucrative places. Success 
has, of course, crowned the efforts of these enterprising and 
enlightened spirits ; and those who, by a misplaced pride, re* 
posed solely on their pretended rights, have cried out ^* injustice !'^ 
accused the Scots with using every means to arrive at their ob- 
ject, and far from endeavouring to struggle with more advapr 
tage, by acquiring that learning which had been useful to their 
rivals, they have found it more convenient to pour out their ill- 
humour and disdain upon them. 

They have also warmly reproached the Scots, with what they 
term their national pride, or spirit of Clanship ; they have blamed 
them for reciprocally supporting, and seeking to favour each other^ 
in the objects of their pursuits. They find it very improper that 
Scotsmen, in place and in credit, should profit by their situation^ 
to draw their countrymen around them, and endeavour to procure 
situations to members of their faqiilies or clans. Among the 
faults with which they reproached Lord Bute, in his administra* 
tion, tbey have particularly insisted on the pretended wrong whicli 
he~did to the nation in placing Scotsmen in the various branches 
of the Government. ^* Poor England is lost V* said one of thQ 
wits of the time, ^^ but what chagriqs me the most is, to see 
that the Scots have found it.'^ I do not know if they can blames 
a statesman from wishing to be surrounded with persons who are 
known to him ; above all, (as was the case here) when lie chosQ 
them from among a people distinguished for their learnii^, mo- 
rality, and good faith. But one thing is certain, that nothing but 
prejudice can make it criminal in an individual, not to forget iq 
prosperity tbtfe with whom he was formerly connected by friend*; 
ship, family, or country. 

There is, in fine, one circumstance which has tended still mor^ 
to excite unfavourable prejudices in England, against the ScotSj, 
^-the journey of Dr. Samue) Johnson to the Hebrides. This illus- 
trious lexicographer, more versed in the study of books than of 
men, had never been out of London, or the sqrrounding counties^ 
One fine day, at the age of 64 years, he took it into his head to 
visit Scotland, its mountains, and isles. Such a voyage, fatiguing 
enougbifor a man in the flower of age, was then, considering tbq 
badness of the. roads across; thq mountainsi a very ha2;»rdous eo^ 



